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Things in particular are of more practical value to 
us than things in general. We have a general idea 
that we are sinners, that we need God’s help, that 
we are grateful. But we are not so ready to admit 
that this particular deed is a sin, nor to seek divine 
aid in a specific but ordinary affair; not so quick to 
render thanks for the answered prayer, the joy and 
the sorrow. How much spiritual power and benefit 
and blessing we lose by being too generel in talking 
with God! ~* 

Notions are cheap even in the most sacred field. 
Convictions are bought dear. Often the price of a 
conviction is sore conflict in the darkness, and with 
the powers who lodge there. The lowest price is 
obedience to the truth we know, which enables us to 
rise to some higher or larger truth. There are two 
joys in truth. The first is that of mental contempla- 
tion, in which we see its beauty and its harmony 
with the sum-total of things. The other is the joy of 
living it. If we rest in the former, our grasp of the 
, truth becomes a hollow notion merely. If we press 
on to the other, we attain to solid convictions. 


A parent’s ruling is not necessarily right because 
it is the word of a parent, and it is an awful discov- 
ery for a child to make when it finds out that such 











is the case. On the contrary, when the child feels that 
the parent rules for right’s sake, and net merely for 
mastery, the child is already far on the road to perfect 
obedience. Said an impetuous but very bright- 
minded young girl, “I have been glad all the time, 
mama, that you loved me enough to make me do 
right. It makes me so mad the way some children 
act to their mothers; but it makes me mad at the 
mothers,—not the children.” This is the philosophy 
of the case in a nutshell. The child knew that the 
ideal obedience was to be gained best through love; 
she knew that many children were disobedient and 
unkind to their mothers; and she knew where to 
look for the chief root of the trouble. One can learn 
wisdom out of the mouths of babes without taking a 
degree in psychology or pedagogics. 


A Christian need never be afraid of giving offense 
to non-Christians by his strict adherence to a high 
standard of personal living. Devotion to duty on 
the part of others commends itself, above laxity in 
belief or practice, to those who themselves are lax. 
He makes a mistake who thinks he will win the 
regard of those on a lower plane of living by coming 
down to that plane, instead of by inviting them to a 
higher one. This truth is emphasized in the facts as 
to the course of the Rev. Dr. Houghton, the beloved 
rector of the Church of.the Transfiguration in New 
York, popularly known-as “ The little church round 
the corner.” From his Christian kindness shown to 
actors, Dr. Houghton has gained the respect and 
affection of many members of the theatrical profes- 
sion, but as to the secret of this The Churchman says 
significantly : “It will surprise some to know that 
Dr. Houghton never attends the play-house. He has 
not won the regard of the actors by lowering his dig- 
nity or tarnishing his ideal of the priestly office. To 
an actor who asked him why he never went to the 
theater, he said, ‘ When you want me to attend the 
sick or dying, where would you rather find me,—in 
the dress-circle of your theater, or at the rectory ?’” 
Going to the theater is not the way to convince thea- 
ter-goers that you are on a higher plane of Christian 
living than they are. 





“Holding one’s own” includes progress. If a 
man or a boy does not do better each year than he 
did before, he is not holding his own. Ceasing to 
advance is in itself falling back.. The same is true 
of every institution or agency. It is true of The 
Sunday School Times as a helper in the realm of 
Bible study and of Christian living. Unless it-does 
better next year than it has been doing this year, it 
will not be holding its own; but it confidently ex- 
pects to make progress, and thus to give proof of its 
vitality. Renewed discussion over methods of Bible 
study has increased the popular interest in the Inter- 
national lessons, and has brought into fresh promi- 
nence approved modes of study and of teaching. 
The Sunday School Times is responsive to these sug- 
gestions of the readiness of the popular mind to 
receive help in advanced lines in various directions, 
and it proposes to supply help accordingly. Outline 
Inductive Studies in the line of the International 
lessons will be given week by week, as prepared by 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature. Ar- 





rangements fof an examination upon the material 


covered by these studies will be continued as hitherto. 
On the Intérnational lessons, a larger variety than 
ever of helps to study, for senior, intermediate, and 
primary scholars, will be given week by week. As 
a new course of Bible study is to begin with thé new 
year, and the first six months’ lessons are in Genesis 
and Exodus, articles throwing light on the early history 
of the race will be furnished by the foremost scholars 
in America and Evrope. In every department The 
Sunday School Times hopes to outdo its own best 
record ; for that is its duty, and that is its aim. 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION AS ALLIES. 


As soon as we consider what religion really is, and 
what education is, we perceive that they are allies. 
Religion is the life of fellowship with God; more 
briefly still, it is the God-like life. It involves, 
therefore, the development of “ what.is likest God” 
within us. Education is culture, training, discipline, 
Religion and education alike have it as their aim to 
bring our best powers into exercise,—to give us the 
best possible use of all our gifts for the work of life. 

It does not follow that religion and education are 
identical, but it does follow that neither can do its 
greatest work for us without the other. Education 
is training on the intellectual side ; religion is train- 
ing on the spiritual side. But all the elements of our 
life exist together in the unity of personal life; all 
our powers co-operate and interact, and no part of 
our being can be neglected and left uncultivated 
without involving serious harm and loss to the en- 
tire man. 

Look at this fact first from the side of religion. 
Fix in mind a person who has a conscientious and 
devout spirit, but without mental training. How 
unclear is apt to be his grasp of religious truth, how 
narrow his view of religious duty! Such persons 
usually exalt into pre-eminence some idea or prac- 
tice which is by no means central in religion, and 
fail to make that which is all-important controlling 
and determining in their religious life. Religion 
needs to be more than conscientious, it need§ to be 
enlightened. The religious man ought to be more 
than devout ; he ought, if possible, to be intelligent. 

A normal and healthy religious life is greatly pro- 
moted by clear thought on the great themes of re- 
ligion. The principles of Christianity offer them- 
selyes to the mind as subjects for reflection, and 
challenge our best powers. Such great ideas as the 
idea of God, the idea of righteousness, of grace, of 
faith, require some forth-putting of the mind’s powers, 
in order to their just appreciation. What are called 
the simple truths of religion are really great and deep 
truths, which may well tax the thought of the edu- 
cated man. 

Or look at the matter from the side of education. 
Can any education be adequate which takes no ac- 
count of the highest elements of our nature? Can 
we attain the best command of ourselves without at- 
tention to the life of the spirit which allies us to 
God? Religion connects all our life with God, and 
with his plan and purpose for us. It lifts all duty 
and all experience into conscious relation to him and 
his moral order. All training which does not co- 
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its noblest end. The growth which we call religious 
—that is, the growth in God-like character—and the 
rowth which we call education—that is, the training 
f the mind to do its best work—ought to bear us 
onward to the same goal,—the best development of 
our entire manhood, 

The alliance which should exist between religion 
and education is seen when we remember that both 
—when rightly understood—are essentially unsel- 
fish ; both are a preparation for service. That this 
is true of religion is self-evident. Religion is, as has 
been said, the God-like life, and it is God’s very 
nature to give, to serve, to bless. The whole life of 
Jesus is the interpretation of religion to us as a life 
of service. He came to minister. He went about 
doing good. He poured out his life for others, and 
has set the perfect pattern of service for us. The 
religious life is the life of self-giving. It is the oppo- 
site of selfishness, which is the paralysis of the spir- 
itual life and the root and essence of all sin. 

In this respect, too, education is the natural ally of 

religion. It is the bringing out of what would other- 
wise be latent within us. It is making more of our- 
selves than we should be without it. It is the multi- 
plication of our capacities so that we can be something 
more in the world than we could be without it, No 
doubt this increase of power which education gives 
may be selfishly used, but it is clear that such a use 
isa perversion, contrary to its true idea. All great 
educational movements and institutions have sprung 
out of the impulse of service. 
' There are few things more impressive in all our his- 
tory than the way in which almost all our institutions 
of higher learning have been founded and sustained by 
private voluntary benefactions. Who does not know 
that these institutions owe their origin and support to 
men who were intent upon serving their fellow-men by 
increasing the facilities for education? Unless an 
educated man is false to every obligation which his 
opportunities create, and false to the great idea and 
motive which underlies our educational system, he 
must feel that his training has for its purpose to lead 
him out of himself, to enlarge and quicken his sym- 
pathies for others, and to make his life a means of 
usefulness and helpfulness among men. 

Religion and education have a point of contact in 
the fact that both contemplate and secure the enrich- 
ment of personal life. While both religion and edu- 
cation should lead us to make the most of ourselves 
for others, they also enable us to make the most of 
ourselves for ourselves. They make life—each in its 
own way—fuller and richer than it would otherwise 
be. How pitiably small and petty is the life of many 
persons! No breadth of view, no largeness of inter- 
est, no resources for thought ! 

Tt is one of the inestimable benefits of training, 
that it gives us a larger outlook on the world and 
life. The treasures of knowledge and thought which 
the race has garnered through the ages, are in some 
measure opened to us; a taste for something besides 
the merely commonplace has been cultivated ; an in- 
terest has been awakened in ideas. Life will always 
be the larger for us on this account, It will have a 
range and elevation of which no change and no con- 
dition can well deprive it. All real mental training 
opens to us a larger, freer world. So also—and in 
a pre-eminent degree—does religion. The interests 
which it includes are the greatest; the motives by 
which it is inspired, the noblest ; the truths which it 
leads us to contemplate, the sublimest. What can 
enrich life and make it interesting to live, if it be not 
the consideration of the life of Jesus Christ, and the 
effort to make the principles of that life the ruling 
forces of our own? . 

If people could only free their minds from super- 
ficial and one-sided and false views of religion, how 
objections to it would melt away! What can be the 
real objection to a life which is built upon the princi- 
ples of love, service, and helpfulness, which Jesus en- 
throned? Why should any manly man hesitate to 


that he will try to live it? No man can be repelled 
by religion when its true simplijcity:and reasonable- 
ness are understood. 

Both education and religion involve the contem- 
plation and study of God and of his works, If 
science does not lead us to God, it does, at least, 
point the way to him. If in our study of nature and 
history we stop short at the idea of law or force as 
the explanation of’ things, we are simply stopping at 
a word which can explain nothing. Religion, then, 
comes and speaks the name of God,—a person behind 
and over all. Study may not lead us to God, but 
it may well show us the need of him; and when he ig 
once recognized, then study and worship meet and 
blend, as when Newton declared that in contem- 
plating the heavens he was reading God’s thoughts 
after him. , 

Education should open to religious thought new 
realms by disclosing the wonders of God’s work in 
nature and in man. Religion should elevate all 
knowledge by making us feel that all life is sacred, 
and that all beauty and all truth are but the out- 
shining of the glory of the invisible God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
aré cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


One of the questions in connection with the Inter- 
national lesson system is, whether the primary classes 
ought to be included with the main school in the study of 
the pniform lessons, or whether it would be better for the 
little ones to have a preliminary course of study before 
they are made sharers in the common study by the school 
asa whole. This question is quite apart from that of 
the desirableness of uniform lessons. Uniformity is de- 
sirable for all who are studying together. But the sub- 
ject of uniform study in the main school is not neces- 
sarily the best one for the congregational class led by 
the pastor in his pulpit, or for the infant class in its 
preparatory room. There has been a difference of opinion 
among primary-class teachers on this point from thé be- 
ginning. That difference still éxists. Its discussion 
has been favored as a legitimate one in the columns of 
The Sunday Schoo} Times for years. Recently a primary 
teacher from Alabama gave her reasons for dissenting 
from those who would include primary classes in the 
sphere of the one set of uniform lessons for the main 
school. In comment on this opinion, a Pennsylvania 
Presbyterian pastor of marked ability and success in con- 
nection with Sunday-school work, especially with young 
children, writes : 

I cannot refrain from‘expressing my very warm sympathy 
with the position taken by the “dissenting primary teacher” 
in a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, One of her ex- 
pressions covers the entire ground: “Is it not foolish to waste 
the golden chance?" Moreover, I am inclined to believe that 
the great majority of primary teachers the world over would 
agree with her. I think myself that the ordinary primary 
teacher is overawed at conventions (and at other times and 
places where expressions of opinion are in order) by the semi- 
dictatorial and altogether-final expressions of opinions on the 
part of the few ladies who stand as leaders in primary work. I 
believe thoroughly in uniform and international lessons, but 
let us have a special course prepared for the little folks,—a sort 
of introductory course. : 

A skilled primary-class teacher, and student of pri- 
mary-class methods, writes from Illinois in comment on 
the treatment in these pages of the International lessons 
by Miss Julia E. Peck, in her Hints for the Primary 
Teacher, as follows: 

I sincerely sympathize with Miss Peck in the hard task she 
has set herself to,—so hard a one that I could not attempt it. 
From my previous writings, you probably know that I do not 





avow that the life of unselfishness is the best, and 





conscientiously could not use them, or lead others to do so. 
But, so long as hundreds of teachers are using them, some of 
whom are not at liberty to do anything else, they had better, of 
course, have the best help possible. . . . I feel also that it is as 
wise, as well as difficult, to “in a sense, sacrifice somewhat of 
one’s own convictions for the sake of leading many toward 
better methods,” haying had to “‘ step carefully” in my own 
work, : 

It might be well for primary-class teachers to call a 
convention or conference of those who would like a 
special series of lessons for the primary scholars; and 
then having agreed on a plan of study they might sub- 
mit it to the International Lesson Committee for ap- 
proval, in order to secure its widest use and usefulness. 
Or, if the Lesson Committee were unwilling to consider 
it, the primary teachers might present it on its merits as 
a plan of supplemental study in connection with the 
International course. In this way, those who prefer the 
one lesson for all can have it as now, while those who 
would prefer separate lessons for a separate department 
can have that plan also in common with many. 








THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Between the blasts there came an interlude 
Of silence soft as is that violet hush 

’Twixt day and night when nature seems to brood, 
The vesper hour so sacred to the thrush. 


Then out from the black bosom of a cloud 
That shot in summer snake on fiery snake, 
And shook the trembling air with angers loud, 
Immaculate there fluttered flake on flake. 


And all the wrath and tumult that had been 
Were lost in looking at a scene so fair ; 

It was as though from lips inured to sin 
There fell the stainless offering of a prayer. 


Clinton, N.Y. | 3 





CERTAIN OTHER DUTIES. 
BY GURDON TRUMBULL. 


Consider carefully whether civilized man is yet civilized 
enough to be entrusted with the happiness and training and fate 
of animals.—GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

It is not my. belief that-a crushed beetle finds. a-pang 
as great as when a giant dies; nevertheless, until some 
one has passed through that final ordeal, both as beetle 
and giant, no really satisfactory comparison can be made. 
That a beetle is capable of experiencing to some extent 
both pleasure and pain, it seems unreasonable to doubt. 

Some are disposed to belittle the sensitiveness of all 
dumb things,—of even such familiar representatives of 
the higher mammalia as horses and dogs. . They should 
talk the matter over with the yivisectionists, None of 
those scientists will claim that the symptoms of distress 
exhibited by such subjects are markedly unlike those of 
human beings under similar mutilation. Descartes him- 
self would acknowledge, were he with us to-day, that 
such animals not only possess that part of the brain 
which in man is the organ of consciousness, but that 
“the various emotions and faculties,” as Darwin wrote, 
“such as love, memory, attention, curiosity, imitation, 
reason,” etc., are found among them “in a well-devel- 
oped condition,” Perhaps none of these animals possess 
our intensity of consciousness; but on the other hand, 
it is possible—and why not probable?—that some of 
them are capable of experiencing pain which is as much 
more acute than any we know of as their auditory, 
olfactory, and visual senses are more acute than ours, 

Lam willing to admit, for the sake of argument at 
least, that, as charity should begin at home, a certain 
amount of the rankest selfishness is a virtue; that the 
demands of men are superlatively above those of weaker 
and more helpless creatures ; that even Jesse Pomeroy, 
and “ Jack the Ripper,” and the Australian mother who 
fattens and eats her child, have a superior claim upon 
our sympathies to that of the most loving‘and self-deny- 
ing dog that lives. Admitting all this and more, and 
narrowing our responsibilities as we ‘may, yet could the 
still unjustified and unjustifiable misery we inflict upon 
the animals below us be voiced in one vast wail, it would 
pierce the hearts of the most callous, and drive peace 
from the compassionate forever. 

We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain. It is well occasionally to recall the 
fact that the greater part of this pain is borne by the , 
lower animals, and that man is causing more suffering 
among them in aday than among his own kind in a 
decade. 

Though what I say has been said many times before, 





believe in the International lessons for the infant class, and 


the subject is surely not a hackneyed one in the columns 
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of the religious press. It is seldom more than inciden- 
tally referred to there. Noram I forgetful of those sun- 
shiny occasions on which the sympathies of The Sunday 
School Times have reached beyond the limits of human 
insularity. 

Nevertheless, when the theologians—those of to-day, 
I mean—have expressed themselves at all about this 
matter, it has been their custom to admit that man owes 
acertain duty to himself and his Maker in which the 
lower animals are considerably interested. Dr. Newman 
Smyth says, in his “Christian Ethics:” “Cruelty 
towards the animal creation below man is to be con- 
demned because of its inevitable immoral reaction on 
the man himself,” and that asa “ part of our general 
duty of reverence toward the living God,” there is “a 
moral obligation of humanity towards the animal king- 
dom.” Cardinal Manning puts the matter thus: “ We 
owe to ourselves the duty not to be brutal or cruel; and 
we-owe to God the duty of treating al] his creatures 
according to his own perfection of love and mercy.” 
This double motive—obligation to God and self—is here 
beautifully presented; but, aside from such motive, a. 
good reason for not hurting an animal is furnished by 
the simple fact that the hurting hurts the animal that is 
hurt. At any rate, “ when a man gets religion right,” 
as some one has said, “ his horse soon finds it owt.” 

Though we shall never know in this life whether there 
is a future existence for dumb animfls, the hiatus, the 
“ great gulf” between us and them,—or rather between 
us and the rest of the higher mammalia,—is considerably 
less wide than we formerly believed; and there seems 
to be a growing conviction that the dumb animals will 
in some way find compensation in anothér world for the 
suffering they undergo in this. Surely those good people 
who believe that this life is all there is for “ the beasts 
that perish,” that this is their one and only chance for 
happiness, should treat them with peculiar consideration. 

I must not, of course, describe any harrowing details 
of the dumb misery about us. Fowls may be plucked 
alive, goats flayed alive. Wilder creatures of the woods 
and fields may writhe hour after hour in the grip of the 
steel trap. The worn-out horses may struggle on under 
that constantly repeated cut of the whip, “ tired beyond 
rest, hungry beyond food, and wretched beyond words.” 
Dogs may be mutilated, choked and kicked, or chained 
and neglected, till their loving hearts break. Yes, their 
hearts are breakable. “Self-pity and despair,” as Dr. 
Walker says, “ are not the prerogatives of human suffer- 
ers alone; they speak out of the worried, troubled eyes 
of creatures we call dumb, but who are dumb only to 
those who will not recognize tokens as indicative of self- 
conscious unhappiness as any ever uttered by human 
voice. “ Pets” of various sorts may be left to the ten- 
der mercies of children, to be forgotten and starved. 
The torturous methods of our slaughter-houses may con- 
tinue, but to find the really shocking’ features of such 
suffering described in a religious newspaper, would be 
more shocking to many than the melancholy facts them- 
selves. Let those who care enough and are brave 
enough to know more and to feel more, go to the reports 
and other publications of the humane societies,—bearing 
in mind, however, that the thousands of cruelties therein 
recorded are but an infinitesimal part of the whole. 

Even by men of really broad sympathies, consideration 
for non-human creatures is commonly treated, “ not as a 
solemn and urgent duty,” as one author puts it, “but 
as a sort of exuberance of goodness, and cruelty as a 
something objectionable, but a something distinct in its 
nature from sin and wickedness.” * 

Some point to the internecine competition among the 
lower animals as a justification of man’s beastly course. 
This, as Humphry Primatt wrote in 1776, “is tantamount 
to saying, Cruelty in Britain is no sin, because there are 
wild tigersin India. But is their ferocity and brutality,” 
he adds, “ to be the standard and pattern of our humati- 
ity?” Others exclaim with Dr. Arnold, “The whole 
subject of the brute creation is one of such painful mys- 
tery that I dare not approach it.” There are others, 
doubtless, who, though big-hearted enough and brave 
enough, feel that their individual help in behalf of the 
animals is hardly called for, owing to the fact that the 
humane societies are doing so much. But compare 
the much which those societies are doing with what 
there is‘to be done! Inacity where an organization 


‘ 





1 From a sermon by George Leon Walker, D.D., preached in Hart- 
ford, May 3, 1891. This isthe only sermon devoted t the cause of 
dumb animals ever heard in Hartford. The fact need occasion no 
surprise, however, as it is only two hundred and fifty years since 
preaching began there, and there are very few other localities in 
Christendom where even one homily of the kind has been heard. 

*Mr. E..M. Bowden in “Scientific Sins,” Fortnightly Review, 
January, 1891. 





had labored for nearly ten years to awaken a popular 
sympathy for these “victims of human supremacy,” @ 
little terrier whose leg had been cut off, and who had 
been otherwise injured by a street-car, lay for twenty-four 
hours in a business street without attracting active atten- 
tion from any one. No; this is not absolutely correct, 
as some one stole this dog’s collar during the night. 
Knowing how these dumb things have been treated 
generation after generation, century after century, would 
it be more than fair, considering man’s former neglect, 
which must be measured by thousands of years, if three 
sermons out of four, three Sunday-school lessons out of 
four, three issues of the religious newspaper out of four, 
for the next century or so, were deyoted wholly to the 
development of this kind of mercy ? 

I have lately read a number of works on Christian 
ethics. Few contain any reference to animals lower 
than man,—a sad failure, it strikes me, under headings 
like “Compassion and Sympathy,” “Humanity and 
Charity,” “Forms of Actiye Kindness,” etc. In Dr. 
Mark Hopkins’s “The Law of Love and Love as a Law” 
the lower animals are mentioned twice, but not very 
lovingly. In a plea for Sabbath-keeping he shows it 
poor economy to work a horse more than six days in 
the week, but views the matter wholly from the stand- 
point of the pocket-book. His other reference to a dumb 
creature is associated with the subject of discipline. 
“Do you,” he says, “ think it degrading to your child to 
whip him? You need not do that. Whip the mule 
that isin him. If possible, whip it out of him, and then 
you will have a child, and not a mule.” 

Mr. Bowden, whom I have already quoted, says: “ By 
received or popular Christianity the whole question of 
duties to the lower animals, of cruelty, sport, human 
usage, is treated as no essential part of the individual 
moralist. Not only the sham Christian, but the most 
devoted follower of Christ, can pass over the whole sub- 
ject with silent contempt.” After giving a list of well- 
known religious works in which there is no intimation 
“that the Christian world is at fault in considering that 
mercy, duties, virtues, vices, have reference solely to our 
relations with God and man,” Mr. Bowden adds, *‘ The 
Christian pulpit, if anything, is a shade worse with what 
may almost be termed its conspiracy of silence on the 
whole subject.” He also calls attention to a book pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(“The Home of the Wolverine and Beaver’’), in which 
a story is told, “ without any symptom of disapproba- 
tion,” of a farmer “who thought it ‘fun’ to hamstring 
three wolves, and in that helpless condition to set his 
dogs to tear them to death.” 

In spite of such queries as that of Paul’s, “ Is it for 
the oxen that God careth?” it is unwise to impute to 
the heavenly Father a narrower sympathy than that 
with which many of his children are endowed. The 
Church is long in grasping the full meaning of those 
words, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” and, 
whatever may have been the primary interpretation of 
“Blessed are the merciful,” can we for a moment doubt 
the nature of Christ’s reply, had he been asked, “‘ Are 
we to show mercy to mankind only?” If we admit that 
the mercyewhich extends to all sentient life (and is 
prompted by love rather than by hope of reward) is the 
more estimable, how can we attribute anything less per- 
fect to his great heart? No; the Golden Rule is surely 
not pure gold if it does not embrace the lower animals. 

When we seek to differentiate between low aims and 
high aims, can we think of anything more noble than 
an unselfish endeavor to prevent or lessen suffering,—to 
lessen needless and avoidable suffering here, and the 
likelihood of its recurrence hereafter? Good people 
commonly recognize the value of this high purpose, so 
far as the bodies and souls of their own species are 
concerned, but how about the suffering of the myriad 
other animals, which in the aggregate is so much greater 
than our mundane misery? It seems to me that any 
system of rules for moral and religious rectitude which 
limits our beneficence to Homo sapiens is, to say the 
least, very imperfect. ‘‘ At one time,” says Lecky, “the 
benevolent affections embrace merely the family ; soon 
the circle, expanding, includes first a class, then a 
nation, then a coalition of nations, then all humanity; 
and finally its influence is felt in the dealings of man 
with the animal world. In each of these cases a stand- 
ard is formed, different from that of the preceding stage, 
but in each case the same tendency is recognized ds a 
virtue.” 

In those millennial days (far away, I suppose) when 
the full measure of man’s responsibility in this matter is 





recognized, he will greatly wonder how it was possible— 


for the Church to continue its attitude of cold indifference 
toward these weaker fellow-creatures,—how it was pos- 
sible for the pulpit and religious press to remain, with so 
few exceptions, so terribly silent! 

Hartford, Conn. 





OUR DEBT TO OTHERS. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D, 


Paul speaks of himself as debtor to every one, Greek 

and barbarian, wise and foolish. It was love that he 

owed,—the only kind of debt that he believed in. “ Owe 

no man anything,” he said, “save to love one another.” 

Love is a debt which never can be altogether settled. 

You may pay it all off to-day, but to-morrow you 

will find it heavy as ever. It is a debt which every- 

body owes to everybody. Nor can it be paid off with 

any mere sentimental love. It cost Paul a great deal to 

settle his obligations and pay his debts to other men, 

There is a sort of philanthropic sentiment which some 

people have which dves not cost them very much,—an 

eloquent speech ‘now and then in behalf of their pet 
cause, and perhaps an occasional contribution of money. 
But to pay his debts to men, Paul gave up all he had, 
and then gave himself to service, suffering, and sacrifice 
to the very uttermost. Loving always costs. Wecannot 
save our own life and pay the debts of love we owe. 

We are in debt to everybody. It is not hard to 
recognize this indebtedness to the gentle, cultured, well- 
to-do Greeks. Anybody can love them, and be kind to 
them, ‘they are so beautiful @nd sweet. The trouble 
is with the barbarians. They are not of “our set;” 
they are not refined. They are rude and wicked; they 
are heathens. It is not so hard, either, to love them in 
a philanthropic way as heathens, far off and out of our 
sight, as it is in a close, personal, practical way, when 
they come to live next door to us, and when we must 
meet them every day. But the truth is, we are as really 
debtors to these barbarians as we are to the Greeks. 
Perhaps our debt to them is even greater, because they 
need us more. 

It is well that we should get a very clear idea of our 
true relation as Christians to all other people. We owe 
love to every one, and love always serves. Serving is 
an essential quality of love. Love does not stand among 
people commanding attention and demanding to be 
ministered unto, exacting rights, honor, respect. Love 
seeks to give, to minister, to be of use, to do good to 
others. There are many people who want to have 
friends, meaning pleasant persons who will come into 
their life to do things for them, who will minister to 
their comfort, who will advance their interests, who will 
flatter their vanity, who will make life easier for them. 
But that is not the way Christ would define friendship. 
He would put it just the otherway. The true Christian 
desire is to be a friend to others, to do things for them, 
to minister to their comfort, to further their interests, to 
be a help and a blessing to them. That was Paul’s 
thought when he said that he was a debtor to every 
man. He wanted to. be every one’s ministering friend, 
When a man stood before him, Paul’s heart yearned to 
do him good in some way, went out to him in loving 
thought, longed to impart to him séme spiritual gift, to 
add to his comfort, happinees, or usefulness. It is thus 
we should relate ourselves to every human being whe 
comes within our influence. To every person we have 
anerrand, One has put it well in the following lines: 

“May every soul that touches mine— 

Be it the slightest contact—get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mists, 
To make this life worth while, 

And heaven a surer heritage.” 

This does not mean that we must be officious and 
obtrusive in pressing our help upon those we meet, 
There is a story of one whose prayer was that he might 
be permitted to do a great deal of good without even 
knowing it. That is the best helpfulness which flows 
cut of the heart and life as light from a star, as fragrance 
from a flower. Love works most effectively when it 
works unconsciously, almost instinctively, inspired from 
within. Then it bestows its blessing or does its good 
unobtrusively. ‘You do not know you are being helped. 
Your friend does not come to you and say to you, “I 
want tocheer you up. I want to cure you of that bad 
habit. I want to give you more wisdom. I want to 
help you to be noble.” If he came thus, announcing 
with flourish of trumpets his benevolent intention 





particularly in these rapidly progressive times of ours— 


towards you, he would probably defeat his purpose, , 
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But he comes as your friend, with no program, no 
heralding of his desire; comes simply loving you, and 
bringing into your life the best that is in his own life, 
sincerely yearning to be in some way a help to you. 
Then virtue passes from him to you, and new happiness 
and blessing come to you from him, you know not how. 
You have new courage, new gladness, new inspiration. 
Sin seems yet more ignoble and unworthy, and holiness 
shines with brighter radiance. You are strengthened 
in your purpose to live worthily. You are more eager 
to make the most of your life. Thus Jove unconsciously, 
and without any definite plan, quickens and inspires an- 
other life to do its best. There is no other way of pay- 
ing our debt to others which is so Christ-like as this, 

. The whole drift of Christian teaching and impulse is 
on the line of this lesson. Our Lord’s definitions and 
illustrations of love all emphasize this quality of helpful 
serving. ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
was the saying that epitomized the whole motive of his 
own blessed life. The good Samaritan was the Master's 
ideal of the working of love in human experience. When 
asked who was greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
his reply was very plain and clear,—he who serves the 
most unselfishly. 

Paul, who so wondrously caught the spirit of his 
Master, has many words which show varying phases of 
the truth that love’s very essential quality is unselfish 
helpfulness, the carrying of the life with all its rich gifts 
and powers in such a way thatit may be a biessing to 
every other life it touches. “ Love seeketh not its own.” 


help the weak.” ‘We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” There are those who are weak in body, and 
must lean on the strength of others. We ofttimes see 
illustrations of this in homes where the invalid of the 
household draws the strength of all the family to his 
helping. But physical weakness is not the only weak- 
ness, There are those who are spiritually weak,—feeble 
in purpose, broken by long sinning, until almost no 
strength remains in them, or enfeebled by sorrow. The 
law of love, that the strong should bear the infirmities 
of the weak, is quite as applicable in this sphere of life as 
in the case of physical weakness. 

In these late days men are doing wonderful things for 
those who are suffering from infirmities. They educate 
the blind until the privation of blindness is almost 
blotted out. They teach the dumb to speak. They take 
imbeciles and the feeble-minded, and with almost in- 
finite patience they find the soul, as it were, that lies 
hidden in the remote depths of the being, and call it out, 
ofttimes restoring to sanity and to usefulness lives that 
seemed hopelessly imbecile. This is very beautiful. It 
is all the work of Christianity. Heathen civilizations 
had no sympathy with weakness, and no patience with 
it. The sickly child, they said, would better die. The 
lame, the blind, the dumb, the insane, were simply cast 
out to perish. Christianity has filled the world with 
love. The other night four of the wisest physicians in 
a@ great city sat by a young child’s crib through all the 
watches, doing all that science and skill could do to 
save the little one’s life. It is Christianity that has taught 
such lessons as thesb. 

We want the same interest in the spiritual helping of 
those who are weak. Those who are strong should give 
of their strength to support those who are weak. Those 
who have experience should become guides to the in- 
experienced. Those who have been comforted should 
carry comfort to those who are sorrowing. We are to be 
to others what Jesus would be if he were in our place. 
The best that is in us should ever be at the service 
of even the least worthy who stand before us need- 
ing sympathy or help. If we have this feeling, we 
shall look at no human life with disdain. It will put an 
end to all our miserable pride, to all our petty tyrannies 
and despotismis, It will lead us to ask concerning every 
one who passes before us, not “ What canI get from 
this man for my own gain? How can I make him serve 
me?” but rather, “ What can I do to help this brother 
of mine, to add to his happiness, to relieve his trouble, 
to put him in the way of successful life, to comfort his 
sorrow, and to give him pleasure?” 

If this were the habitual attitude of love, paradise 
would soon be restored. We live continually in the 
midst of -great human needs, and every one has some- 
thing to give, to help a little, at least, in supplying these 
needs. If we have but our few barley loaves, and bring 
them to our Master for his blessing, we can go forth and 
with them feed thousands. We need not fear that in 
giving out our paltry store we shall impoverish our- 


impoverishment will come to us. Had the woman 
refused to feed the hungry stranger at her gate, her meal 
and oil would have sufficed for only one little day for 
herself and son. But she recognized her debt to this 
wayfarer, and shared with him her scanty suppiy; 
and, lo! it lasted for them through all the days of the 
famine. . If we use what we have for ourselves alone, it 
will waste and soon be done, and we shall starve. But 
if we pay our debt of love, and share our little, it will 
multiply, and will last unto the end. 


Philadelphia. 





HOW TO GET IT. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN FATHERS. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


“ How can I secure perfect obedience from my child?” 
This question is daily agitated by thousands of well- 
meaning fathers and mothers. Various answers might 
be given, to suit various cases, all of which would be 
more or less helpful, such as “‘ Don’t nag,” “ Don’t de- 
mand too much,” “ Don’t punish in .anger,” “ Give the 
child a chance to exercise a right of choice,” ‘Trust 
your boy,” “Show your faith in his good intentions,” 
“Sympathize with him in his weaknesses,—some of 
which he may have inherited from you, and which he 
sees in you,” “Treat him as though his yduth were not 
his fault, and don’t let it debar him from obtaining sim- 
ple justice.” . 

But there is one answer which is above and beyond 
all these; in truth, it lies back of them and includes 
them. The shortest and surest way.to get obedience 
from your child is to think less about what you are go- 
ing to get, and more about what you are going to give. 
Think less of yourself as his master than as his helper. 
God’s truth isa unit, and the infallible rule against self- 
seeking applies in this as in every other sphere of life. 
It applies in God’s own dealings with his creatures, 
His whole nature is outgoing. Humanly speaking, his 
first concern is for his children. 

“ But,” replies the inquiring father, “I don’t call that 
self-seeking. Paul says that children ought to obey 
their parents; and, as a parent, it is my duty to train 
my child to do what he ought to do.” 

Good father, you and Paul are right; but it makes a 
great difference whether, in your general desire {o so train 
your child, the burden of your anxiety falls most upon 
your deserts as his’father, or upon his deserts as your son. 

Of course, the child must understand that it is under 
authority, and it must grow by doing for and serving 
you; but that is quite apart from your indulging yourself 
in the despotic delights of ‘‘ my authority ” as the finality 
of your parental thinking. The man who lies awake at 
night over the proposition “ How can I get obedience?” 
is not likely to think beyond that obedience when he 
gets it by fair means or by foul. He will rest satisfied in 
the ultimate achievement of his purpose to be obeyed. 
And if the demands that he makes upon his child for 
obedience are unreasonable, not to say immoral, he will 
still have reached the goal of securing obedience,-— 
which was what he started out to do. 

And what about the obedient child’s character in the 
meantime ? 

“Oh!” answers the good father, “I wouldn’t make 
unreasonable demands, and of course I purpose to be 
morally correct in my rulings.” 

Let the mora! question pass. Are you sure you would 
not be unreasonable? Are you sure that you could not 
misunderstand your child some time, that you could not 
be unfair to him, could not slight him, could not even 
be impolite to him? Are you sure you are fallible in 
everything except this one business of being your child’s 
master and ruler? 

“Oh! certainly I should make mistakes,” replies the 
father; “‘ wouldn’t you yourself? ” 

Undoubtedly I might. But, other things being equal, 
when my child’s due was my first thought I should be 
in far less danger of making mistakes than when that 
thought was for myself. Now let me tell you a good old 
secret: “ Nature is commanded by obeying her.” Child- 
nature is one of God’s forms of nature. Study it,—it 
will take about all the brains and heart and time that 
you have to spare. In dealing with little children we 
obey God, so far, by obeying child-nature,—that is, 
complying with natural conditions. Work from that 

point of view, and you will be surprised to find how 
naturally your child obeys God by obeying you. Get 
by giving, but don’t give for the purpose of getting. 
Obedience to you is the child’s business. If you do your 
part faithfully toward the child, he will easily do his part 





selves. No, it is by selfishly withholding our little that 


sionally he will, it will not be too soon to look back of 
his failure for your own. Obedience can be obtained 
through fear, or the mechanism of so-called discipline. 
But obedience for love’s sake is the easiest to obtain, and 
is worth most when you get it. 


_ Philadelphia, 





HOW TO RUN: A TEACHERS’- MEETING. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


The teachers’-meeting is not so. much to get facts as to 
vivify and arrange them. The leader does not teach the 
lesson unless he teaches how to teach the lesson. This 
is a place for comparison. ; 

The meeting is perbaps less to make plans for the 
teachers than to stimulate them to make good plans for 
themselves. The gathering is not to listen to a Jecture. 
You cannot make teachers, except by the Socratic 
method. A teachers’-meeting is not a Bible class, 

The ideal teachers’-meeting focuses on the work of 
each the helpfulness and skill of all. The leader, then, 


must put into the meeting every one’s peculiar talent, 


and must draw out from the meeting for every one’s 
peculiar need, And do not—as so many teachers’-meet- 
ings do—let the teachers for the older classes run away 
with thgevening. | 

The right kind of teachers’-meeting keeps itself up 
and keeps up tise teachers. It ‘‘ draws,” because it 
is attractive. The only way to build up an attendance 
is to build up the interest of the meeting to be attended, 
Nevertheless, attention to a few bits of detail will greatly 
assist in building up the attendance. Have a constitu- 
tion, a full set ef officers, and stated business meetings, 
Make the teachers feel that, they “belong.” Many a 
teachers’-meeting goes to pieces for lack of something to 
tie to, Cultivate the feeling of responsibility. Insist on 
rotation in office. Give every teacher possible some 
regular duty, if only to pass the hymn-books. Once a 
year, at least, let the teachers’-meeting have a field-day. 
Get up its finest program, with a special view to in- 
teresting the entire church in Sunday-school work. 
Then invite the entire church to hear it, Such an open 
meeting should come just before the beginning of a new 
line of study. , , 

The: teachers’-.aeeting, in .many.small places, will be 
a union meeting—of all the evangelical churches, and 
sometimes of neighboring churches in cities. What 
finer close to a year’s harmonious work than for all the 
teachers of this union meeting to sit down to dinner to- 
gether at a genuine love-feast | 

Attendance is in many cases increased by providing a 
variety of leaders. The brightest of men becomes 
wearisome erelong; his methods grow familiar. The 
heart of the teachers’-meeting is the program committee, 
ever pumping in fresh blood. Arrange with neighbor- 
ing towns for the loan or exchange of helpful leaders, 

There is a certain gain in a uniform program for the 
hour, so that historical explanations, difficult exegesis, 
blackboard work, plans for the little folks, lesson analy- 
sis, and so on, may be taken up in a uniform order each 
evening. This will insure against the omission of any 
line of work. 

Let one teacher—a new one for each quarter—be ap- 
pointed to present within ten or fifteen minutes an out- 
line of work for the younger classes. If this teacher 
cannot draw, an assistant should be appointed who can, 
The remainder of the time, after these regular exercises 
are over, will be at the disposal of the leader of the even- 
ing, who will treat the lesson in general. Some such 
combination of permanent with changing leadership will 
be found exceedingly helpful and attractive. 

Who should lead the teachers’-meeting? Teachers. 
Not exhorters; not conversational monopolists; not lec- 
turers; not the most learned doctor of divinity who is 
not also a teacher, None of these, but teachers. The 
obscure layman, if he knows how to ask wise questions. 
No one for compliment, no one for custom, but every 
one for practical utility, for learning how to teach, 

See that the meeting begins on time, whether the 
leader is ready or not, and even if no audience is present. 
There will be an improvement next time. Promptness 
begets promptness. And let the meeting close on time, 
though in the midst of the most interesting discussion. 
All the better to leave a little interest as a nest-egg. 
Open with prayer. Some teachers’-meetings also open 
with singing. One verse is better than two. 

It is useful to read the lesson-text in the meeting, pro- 
vided the reading is made to teach something. ._ The 
manner should be varied. Let the leader request the 
teachers to take up the reading whenever he stops, and 





toward his father. When he fails in his duty, as occa- 
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let him stop at eccentric places, to hold attention. Let 
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the teachers read each verse in the King James’ Version, 
the leader responding with the Revision In a passage 
where description or narrative alternates with speeches, 
let the leader read the speeches only, the audience in- 
serting the narrative. Divide the lesson into sections 
that will analyze the thought or the story, and read these 
sections alternately, the leader prefacing each with a 
suggestive title. Divide the teachers into two portions, 
—right and left, front and back,—and let them read an- 
tiphonally. Let the leader read the entire lesson, in- 
jecting crisp comments carefully prepared beforehand, 
these comments being all in one line,—exegetical, his- 
torical, explanatory of customs or of phrases, Let the 
leader prepare a set of questions, one to be answered by 
each verse, and to serve as an introduction to it as 
the teachers read. In studying the Gospels, whenever the 
lesson would be made clearer by it, read, instead of the 
regular text, the same passage as a monotessaron gives 
it, combined with all that is found in the other Gospels. 
Such ancient books as “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” or “The Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter,” 
may often furnish a suggestive extract to add to this 
opening reading. 

The work of one sort of teachers’-meeting will be cut 
out for it at the outset, if the leader knows his business. 
Announce your program if you want help in carrying it 


out. What wonder the meeting runs off the leader’s track, |, 


when the track is invisible to all but the leader! 
“ First,” says the experienced teacher, “ we'll form a 
scheme for our guidance in study; second, we’ll go over 
the story of the lesson in a preliminary survey ; third, 
we'll take up the words, phrases, customs, and circum- 
stances that need explanation ; fourth, we’ll discuss the 
best way of teaching the lesson to the younger scholars ; 
finally, we'll bring out points for the oldér members of 
the school.” 

Many meetings fray out at the end. Nothing is fin- 
ished, or, at best, there are only a few hasty answers to 
the stereotyped question, “ Now what do you consider 
the chief teachings of this lesson?” If it has not been 
made evident, before the meeting was half through, what 
are the chief teachings’ of that lesson, it surely will not 
be made evident by this hurried question, whose answers 
are punctuated by the donning of overcoats. If the 
leader began with a good outline, now is the time to 
clineb the discussions of the evening by repeating the 
outline, enlarged and modified as those discussions may 
liave required. Then let the evening*be closed rever- 
ently, with a few words of earnest prayer. 

As to the general conduct of the meeting, probably 
the matter most necessary to be urged is the use of direct, 
drisk, suggestive questions, addressed not to empty space, 
but to particular teachers. A question spread over a 
roomful is about as efficient as a bullet would be if fired 
flat enough to cover ten meri. Don’t be afraid to use 
proper names. Questions addressed to a crowd put a 
premium on forwardness. Call no one by name who is 
really too bashful to reply; but teachers ought to puss 
by that stage of timidity. 

A second common mistake is to run the teachers’- 
meeting on the low plane of mere facts, history, biogra- 
phy, when it should be all aglow with the spiritual lif. 
If the teachers’-meeting does not touch the teachers’ 
consciences, hardly will those teachers touch the con- 
sciences of their scholars. Let the leader ask at every 
turn this question in effect: ** What need of your schol- 
ars’ lives will this truth fit?” And he should not rest 
satisfied until the truth is applied in turn to the diverse 
needs of three classes,—the little folks, the young folks, 
and the old folks. 

The leader must put himself in the place of all kinds 
of teachers, and discern their needs. He must head off 
unseemly and prolonged discussions; he must have 
sprightliness to keep the meeting taut; he must have 
zeal to keep the meeting warm; he must have consecra- 
tion to keep the meeting spiritual. . 

But the best of leaders may be thwarted by poor fol- 
lowing. To béled ina teachers’-meeting is an art almost 
as difficult as to lead. A skilful follower in a teachers’- 
meeting will answer questions briefly. He will not com- 
mit the impertinence of giving ten times as much as is 
asked for from him, thus stealing from the meeting the 
sprightliness of nine questions and answers, even when 
all he says is to the point. He will make suggestive an- 
swers rather than exhaustive ones. His eager note-book 
and intelligent listening will be as encouraging as a con- 
tinnous round of applause. In short, he will be anxious 
to do anything for the success of the meeting, even to 
the extent of sitting silent for fifteen minutes. And all 
leaders will bless him. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


RALPH’S INHERITANCE. 


BY LILLIE B. DAY. 





“I won’t go a step now!” shouted Ralph angrily, 

pushing his mother from him with both hands, and 

walking with heavy steps into the library where he flung 

himself, face down, upon the lounge. 

Mrs. Tracy stood by the window of her sitting-room 

looking out into the lighted streets with tears in her 
eyes and sorrow in her heart. What should she do? 

How could she control the temper of her only boy? 
Presently her face brightened ; far down the street she 
could see the approaching figure of the one she was ex- 

pecting. “Come, Ralph,” she called, “ father is almost 
home now. Come, give him a good welcome.” But not 
a movement would Master Ralph make nor a word would 
he reply. Then Mrs, Tracy sighed, and went down- 
stairs alone and stood in the open doorway. 

“Why, little mother, what’s the matter?” asked 
Mr. Tracy, discovering marks of tears in her eyes when 
he came in the house. “ Where’s Ralph? I thought he 
was coming to help carry these packages home this 
evening.” 

“Ralph? Oh! that’s the trouble. He’s in one of his 
tantrums again. I wish I knew what I could do to help 
him. It was such a trifle to be angry about. The child 
has had a cold all day, and when it was time for him to 
go to meet you at the crossing as he had promised, I in- 
sisted that he should wear his heavy overcoat. It was 
against his wish, and at once he was too angry to listen 
either to reason or entreaty, and would do nothing but 
storm. I don’t know what will become of my boy.” 

“Never mind, little mother. He’ll be all right 
soon. It’s the Tracy temper. Ralph’s temper is just as 
much an inheritance from his grandfather as his chin 
and his blue eyes. Father often told me that the chief 
inheritance he had received from his father was his quick 
temper, and he would gladly have done without that 
before he learned to control it.” 

“But he did control it. Father was a true Christian.” 

“Yes, he did control it, but not without many a fierce 
struggle, and with God’s help in answer to prayer.” 

Ralph was still lying on the iounge in the library 
when his father’s voice came upstairs, and he caught the 
words, “ Ralph’s temper is just as much an inheritance 
from his grandfather as his,chin and his blue eyes.” 
“An inheritance from his grandfather.” He sat upright. 
That was his grandfather on the wall over the fireplace. 
He passed his hand over his chin. When visitors were 
in the library they usually said, “‘ Ralph is just the image 
of his grandfather,” so his chin must look like the firm 
dimpled chin in the portrait above him. His eyes were 
blue he knew, so were those in the portrait; but his 
temper—could it be possible that the strong, kindly face 
looking down at him had ever known what it was to be 
blind with passion or convulsed with anger? 

“IT don’t believe he ever struck any one,” thought 
Ralph. “I’m sure he wouldn’t push his mother out of 
his way. He wouldn’t throw his father’s watch out of 
the window, and ruin it. He wouldn’t— Oh, no one 
ever could do all the wicked things I do all the time; 
A temper can’t be like a person’s eyes and chin. I'll 
find out what an inheritance is.” 

Ralph came to the supper-table with rather a sober 
face. “I am so sorry, mama,” he whispered, as he passed 
his mother’s seat; and the hot blood flew to his cheeks 
when his father said, “I thought you were coming to 
help me with the packages, my son.” 

“I did mean to— I wanted to— but I lost my temper 
and couldn’t.” 

His father said no more. Ralph’s temper was a sore 
subject, and was the cause of much unhappiness to each 
member of the aousehold. Baby Ralph in a temper 
created terror in the hearts of those who loved him best 
while the tempest lasted, and it was the earnest prayer of 
both his parents that, as the child grew, a more gentle 
spirit would be given“him. Except when his temper 
had the upper hand no one could find a more reasonable 
or a more lovable boy than Ralph; but his temper was 
so often master that his school-fellows had nicknamed 
him “ Ralph the Fire-eater,” and his mother was in con- 
stant dread of what her husband called the Tracy temper. 

Ralph had his lessons to learn in the evening. There 
seemed to be some hard words that he wanted made 
clear, for he brought the great Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary to a table near the light, and studied it care- 
fully for a long time. It was almost eight o’clock. His 
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mother had left the room to attend to some household 


duty. His father was busy writing. Ralph was think- 
ing deeply. 

“ Father,” he broke out suddenly, “can any one give 
away an inheritance?” 
Mr. Tracy laid down his,pen. “ Why, that depends 
upon what the inheritance is,” he answered. “ Why do 
you ask that, Ralph?” 

Ralph hesitated. “I heard you say this evening, 
father, that my temper is an inheritance from grand- 
father, and I’ve been trying to find out what an inherit- 
ance is. There’s a lot about it in the dictionary. In 
one place it says, ‘An inheritance is a permanen§ or 
valuable pogsession or blessing,’ and that it is a ‘ posses- 
sion received by gift or without purchase.’ I don’t think 
that my temper is much of a blessing to any one, and if 
it was a gift to me it’s about time I gave it away again.” 
“My son, your temper is one of your most valuable 
possessions. It depends upon you alone whether it is a 
blessing or not,” replied Mr. Tracy. “ You cannot give 
it away, and you know what trouble it brings when you 
lose it. There is only one safe way to take care of your 
inheritance; that is, to keep guard over it as if it were a 
precious treasure, and never let it get the mastery over 
you,” 

“I know it,” sighed Ralph. “I’m sure I never mean 
that it shall, but before I can stop to think something 
seems to thrill me through and through, and then the 
fellows call “‘ Ralph the Fire-eater,” and I feel as if I 
must strike some one. I wouldn’t hurt mama for the 
world, and yet I make her cry nearly every day. I wish 
grandfather had kept his temper to himself.” 

“Look at this, Ralph,” said Mr. Tracy, opening a 
drawer in his desk, and taking from its sheath a long, 
slender, steel blade which he bent into a semicircle for 
amoment. “ What is the difference between this and 
the toy sword you wore a few years ago?” 

“Why, the temper, of course,” answered Ralph. 

“Yes, because of its temper this sword has been a 
valued possession for more than two hundred years; 
without its temper it would have been a worthless bit of 
metal.” 

“That was grandfather's sword,—wasn’t it?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Yes, it was an inheritance that came to him through 
several ancestors, and one that he prized most highly 
because by it he learned how to keep his own temper.” 

“Tell me about it, please,” said Ralph. 

“When your grandfather was a young man, I think 
he must have felt as you do, Ralph, that his temper was 
acurse tohim. It had been the cause of constant con- 
flicts, and had made him a terror to his friends. Even 
the animals on his father’s place appeared to have a dread 
of him. He often said that it had cut him to the quick 
to have his favorite horse shrink from his hand as if 
anticipating a blow. God opened his eyes through the 
means of that sword which you now hold in your 
hand. If you look closely, you will see some lettering 
on its hilt. Your grandfather was showing it to some 
companions, one of whom deciphered the Latin inscrip- 
tion, ‘A brave man carries me sheathed,’ and then care- 
lessly remarked, ‘That must have been worn by a 
coward,’ 

“*Never!’ shouted your grandfather, snatching it 
from his friend’s hand. ‘It has spilled good blood, and 
it will spill’— 

“With that he darted forward, and might have done 
some harm with it, had not his arm been caught and 
restrained by some one behind him. Then, like a flash, 
he realized what he might have done. He left his com- 
panions, and locked himself in his own room, alone with 
his conscience and with God. He saw himself as he 
never had before, and he was completely prostrated. ‘O 
God, deliver me from myself!’ he implored. 

“The struggle was long and intense, but he came from 
it in full confidence that, with God’s help, the victory 
was his. I do not mean that his temper was taken from 
him, or that he never became angry again; but he gained 
such control over himself that as a man he was as 
much remarked for the evenness of his temper as he had 
been in his youth for his fiery disposition.” 

Ralph listened intently. Then, as his father finished, 
he said: “I looked for the Tracy temper in grand- 
father’s portrait, but I couldn’t find it. Please leave the 
sword where I can see it often. I’m going to try to 
carry my inheritance sheathed too, as he did.” 

“That's right, Ralph,” said his father. ‘Come, my 
boy, it’s bed-time now. You know where your grand- 
father found the strength he needed to conquer himself?” 

“ Yes,” whispered Ralph ; “and I know that strength , 
must be there for me too.” 





Bloomfield, N. J. 






























































































































































































‘edge (1 : 24 to 2: 15). 








LESSON HELPS. 


Aa ae Ws 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1898.} 


1. October 1.—The Power of the Gospel 
2. October 8.—Redemption in Christ.. 
&. October 16.— Justification Dy Fatthr........c..ccccccscecceeeresernnogee 
4. October 22.—Christian Living... ou ott 
5. October 29.— Abstinence for the Sake ‘of Others... 




















6. November 5.~The Resurrection 1 Cor, 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12,—The Grace of Liberality... eevee Cor. 8 : 1-12 
8. November 19.—Imitation of Christ.... —dabiccelas a 4: 2-32 
®. November 26.—The Christian Mome.. a Col. 3: 12-25 
10. December 3.—Grateful Obedi Jas. 1: 16-27 
11. December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance.................00+« 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12. December 17.—The Glorified Saviour Rev. 1 °920 
18. December 2.—The Birth of Jesus........ Matt, 2; 1-11 





14, December 31.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tur AMEnIOAN frerrore or Sacrep LITERATURE. 
STUDY *XXL—THE EPISTLE TO THE CHURCH AT 
COLOSSE AND THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


I, Awatysis or MATERIAL. 
COLORSIANS, 
1, Salutation and Thanksgiving (Col. 1: 1-8). 
2. The Body of the Epistle. 
A. The true mystery of the gospel. 

(1.) Prayer for the church, leading up to the conception of 
Christ as the head (1: 9-23). (2.) The marks of true knowl- 
(3.) Warnings against false methods 
of attaining knowledge (2 : 16-23). 

B. The true sanctification of life. 

(1.) Its grounds (3: 1-4). (2.) How it should be shown: 
(a.) By all (3: 5-17); (b) in special relations of life (3:18 
to 4:1). (8.) Concluding exhortation (4 : 2-6). 

8. Conclusion. 

(1.) Personal matters and salutations (4: 7-17). (2.) Auto- 
graph signature (4: 18). 

PHILEMON. 

1. Salutation and Prelude (Phil. 1 : 1-7). 

(va. 8-21). 


II. Masrery or tHe MareriAt. 
. Read these two Epistles carefully with the help of the 
analysis. Try in each section to discover Paul’s main purpose. 


III, Topics ror Srupy. 

1. Date and Circumstances of these Epistles. (1.) It is dis- 
puted whether these were written from the imprisonment at 
Cesarea or at Rome. Whenever it was, Paul was looking 
for a speedy release (Phil. 22). (2) Epaphras had come 
from Colosse, and told Paul of a new form of error that was 
springing up there. Though Paul had never been at Co- 
losse, he sends the letter to the church by Tychicus, to cor- 
rect the error. (3.) Onesimus, a runaway slave of his friend, 
Philemon of Colosse, is now a convert to Christianity, and 
with Paul. Paul sends the slave back in the company of 
Tychious, and with him the letter to Philemon. 

. 2. The Colossian Error, and Pavl’s Treatment of it. (1.) Its 
‘essence, the idea of a higher wisdom or philosophy (Col. 2:8, 
18, 23), promising to lead to a higher state of perfection | servant 
(1: 28). It elevated God so high as to make intercession by 
angels necessary, which Paul calls a false humility (2: 18, 
28).. It was ascetic, holding that contact with the perishable 
things of sense was defiling (2: 16, 20-22). [Verse 21 is 
quoted by Paul to condemn its ascetic sentiment.} (2.) Note 
how this philosophy would tend toward a reliance on out- 
ward acts, fostering a spirit in reality not different from Jew- 
dish legalism. (3.) Such a combination of philosophy and 
asceticism would be very attractive to certain. classes of 
minds. Later, under the name of Gnosticism, it became a 
prominent heresy. (4.) Observe that Paul adopts the very 
terms the errorists used,—“ fulness,” “knowledge,” “mys- 
tery,” etc. Compare John’s use of Logos, “the Word” (John 

1:1). “The idea underlying the Philonic Logos is true, 

and Christ represents the actual Logos.” So Paul will show 

that every longing of the mind for knowledge is more than 
satisfied in the simple truths of the gospel. (5.) Does this 
error call forth from Paul any new aspect of truth about 

Christ ? (Col. 1 : 15-17; 2: 9, ete.) 

8. The Epistle to Philemon. “This Epistle is unique in the 
‘Bible. It isa private letter, with the friendship, pleasant- 

ries, and confidences of such correspondence. It shows the 

courtesy of a perfect gentleman and the unselfishness of a 

devoted Christian.” (1.) What items of Onesimus’s history 

are given? (vs. 10, 12, 16,18, etc.) (2.) What information 

as to the relation of Philemon to Paul? (vg. 7, 13, 19, 22.) 

(3.) How is Paul’s tact visible in this letter? 

IV. Summary. ‘ 

1. Gather information from Colossians under the following 
heads: (1.) Statements about the error ; (2.) Statements about 


(2.) The request 
(3.) Personal notes and farewell (vs. 22-25). 


V. Rererences. 


Lives of Paul: Conybeare 


New Testament (pp. 137-151). 


duction to the New Testament 


your own eid the story of Onesimus the slave. “B What is 
the present value of each of these Epistles? 
Farrar (Chap. XLVIII.-L1.); Dods, Introduction to the 


the Roman imprisonment. For arguments for the Cesarean 
imprisonment, see Meyer’s Commentary and Weiss’s Intro- 





and Howson (Chap. XXV,), |W 


All these put the Epistles in 


(Vol. L, p. 326). 








COMMON VERSION. 


12 Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, longsuffering; 
13 Forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, ifany man 
have a quarrel against any: even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do 
ye. 

14 And above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness. 

15 And let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one naay:; 
and be ye thankful. 

16 Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom; 
teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. 
17 And whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him. 
18 Wives,submit yourselves un- 
to your own husbands, as it is fit 
in the Lord. 

19 Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter against them. 

20 Children, obey your, parents 
in all things: for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be dis- 
couraged. 

22 Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the 
flesh; not with eyeservice, as 
menpleasers; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God ; 

23 And whatsoever ye do, do i 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men ; 

24 Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance: for ye serve the 
Lord Christ. 

25 But he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which 
he hath done: and there is no 
respect of persons. 





anthort 

Gr. ag es TGr. 
omit the semicolon after “ wisdom 
into the marg. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., NOVEMBER 26, 1898. 
The Christian Home. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Col. 3: 12-25, Memory verses: 23-25.) 


y puciens, euthestins read Christ. *Gr. arbitrate, 2 Some ancient 
sorlliss he Lord: others, God. +O ba Bona- 

from the’ 
The yee -<F. Revisers would substitute “ richly ;"’ for “ 


REVISED VERSION. 


12 Put on therefore, as God's 
elect, holy and beloved, a 
heart of compassion, kindness, 
humility, meekness, longsuf- 
18 fering; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving each other, if 
any man have a complaint 
against any; even as!the Lord 
14 forgave you, so also do ye: and 
above all these things put on 
love, which is the bond of per- 
15 fectness. And let the peace of 
Christ *rule in your hearts, to 
the which also ye were called 
in one body ; and be ye thank- 
16 ful. Let the word of *Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom; teaching and admonish- 
ing ‘one another with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your 
17 hearts unto God. And what- 
soever ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all in thename of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him. 
18 Wives, be in subjection to 
your hugbands, as is fitting in 
19 the Lord. Husbands, love 
your wives, and be not bitter 
20 againstthem. Children, obey 
your parents in all things, for 
this is well-pleasing in the 
21 Lord. Fathers, provoke~ not 
your children, that they be not 
22 discouraged. ‘*sServants, obey 
in all things them that are 
your * masters according to the 
fiesh ; not with eyeservice, as 
men-pleasers, but in single- 
ness of heart, fearing the Lord: 
23 whatsoever ye do, work 
Theartily, as unto the Lord, 
24 and not unto men; knowing 
that from the Lord yeshall re- 
ceive the recompense of the 
inheritance: ye serve the Lord 
25 Christ. For be that doeth 
wrong shall *receive again for 
the wrong that he hath done: 
and there is no respect of 
persons. 





tr, yoursetves 
soul. 8Gr. receive a he wrong. 

vionie = and 
” in verse 16, putting the present text 





Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


1. Gene 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Fami 


heart.— Pasa. 101 : 2. 


Darty Home REaprnes: 


W.—1 Thess. 5 : 1-28. 
T.—Proyv. 31 : 10-31, 
F.—Luke 10 ; 38-42. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Lesson Toric: Christlikeness in the Home. 


3. Rewards and Penalties, vs. 24, 25. 
Goutpen Text: J will walk within my house with a perfect 


M.—Col. 8 : 12-2. The Christian home. 
T.—Col. 3: 1-11. Seeking things above. 


$.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. Love everywhere, 
$.—Psa. 101: 1-8. The perfect walk. 


Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness; and peace, and.ioy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom, 14 : 17. 


ral Duties, vs. 12-17. 
ly Duties, vs. 18-23. 


General Christian duties. 
Noble womanhood. 
Christ in the home. 





LESSON 


I, GENER. 
l. Walk as God's Elect: 


i. Walk as Christ's Beneficiaries : 





Christ; (8.) The principles of Christian living. 2 Tell in 


2 Hp IF . 


Put on therefore, as God's elect (12). 


As touching the election, they are beloved (Rom. 11 : 
Walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were called ® (Eph. 4: 1). 


Even as the Lord'forgave you, so also do ye (13). 
eS en Christ forgave you (Eph. 4 : $2). 
for poe, abving pen aneenas Uiee ss 21). 


ANALYSIS. 
AL DUTIES. 


(Vol. XXXV, No. 
ll. Abide in Love: 
Above all these things put on love (14). 
Walk in love, even as Christ also loved you (Eph. 5.: 
Being fervent in your love among yourselves (| Pera, 8). 
IV. Abide in Peace: 
= Lat the peace of Christ rule in your hearts (15). 


ad us Ay meh #00 hg with God (Rom 
. Shall guard your , sae (Phil, 4:7). 


ea Accept Christ’s Word: “ 
Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly (16). 


Ye have not his word abiding in you (John 5 : 38). 
Receive with meekness the implanted word (Jas. 1 : 21). 


Vi. Use Christian Helps : 
Teaching . . . admonishing . . . singing (16). 


Singing and making melody with your heart (Eph. 5 : 19). 
Preach the word ;.. . reprove, rebuke, exhort (2 Tim. 4 : 2). 


Vil. Do Allin Christ's Name : ‘ 
Whatsoever ye do, .. . do all in thé name of the Lord (17). 


Wonders may be done through the name of. . . Jesus (Acts 4 : 30). 
Work heartily, as unto the Lord (Col. 3 : 23). 


Vill, Do All with Christian Thanksgiving : 
Giving thanks to God the Father through him (17). 


I thank my God through Jesus Christ (Rom. 1 : 8). 
Through bim then let us offer up. . . praise (Heb. 18 :.16). » 


II, FAMILY DUTIES. 


1, Wives, be in subjection, . . . as is fitting in the Lord (18). 
So let the wives also be to their husbands (Eph. 5: 24). 
Be in subjection to your own husbands (1 Pet, 3 : 1). 
2. Husbands, love your wives (19). 
Love your wives, even as Christ also bag the church (Eph. 5 :%). 
Giving honour unto tn woman (1 Pet. 3 : 7). 
3. Children, bg Ft rents (20). 
Honour thy father ine thy mother (Exod, 20 : 12), 
ye sey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6: D. 
4. Futhers, provoke not your children (21). 
Train a a child in the way he should go aw. 22: 6). 
Bh retes not your children to wrath (Eph. 6 : 4). 
. Servants, obey in all things (22). 
ae obedient unio. - your masters (Eph. 6 : 
Count their own masters worthy of all Pte (1! Tim. 6 : 1). 


III. REWARDS AND PENALTIES. 


1. Reward for Right Action : 
From the Lord-ye shall receive the recompense (24). 


He shall in no wise lose his reward (Matt. 10 : 42). 
Tothem that. .-. seek for glory, ... eternal] life (Rom. 2: 7). 
Whatsoever good . one doeth, the same shall he receive (Eph. 6 : 8). 


ll. Penally for Wrong Action: 
He that doeth wrong shall receive again for the wrong (25). 
In the day that thou eatest thereof thou - 1 Bsenely die (Gen. 2 : 17). 


The soul that sinneth, it shall die a. 3 4). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6: 


Verse 12.—‘* As God’s elect.” (1) Relation recognized; (2) Obliga- 
tion implied. 

Verse 13.—‘* Even as the Lord forgave'yon, so also do ye.” (1) The 
Lord’s grace recognized; (2) The Christian's duty urg ea. 

Verse 14.—** a on love.” (1) Imitating Jests; (2) )Bieming men; 
(3) Forieetin self. 

Verse 15.—“ Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts.” “Christ’s 


ced ei) 4 blessing from,Christ;.(2)_A proffer to mam:;: (8) A power 


Verse'16.—“ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” oar 
vee word ; (2) The chosen dwelling-place ; (3) The needed wel- 


"Fone 17,—‘‘ Do alpin the nae of the Lord Jesus,’’ (1) Extended 
activity ; (2) oa consecration 
Verse 24 he Lord ye shall receive the recompense.”’ (1) 
vores action; wy 2) Divine supervision ; (3) Adjusted recompense. 
ere is no respect of persons.” (1) Personal peculi- 
eitions rs ‘Human estimations ; (3) Divine adjudications. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


EXEMPLARY HOME LIFE. 


Tilustrated by Abraham (Gen. 18 : 19). 

Illustrated by Jacob (Gen. 35 : 2, 3). 

Illustrated by Joshua (Josh, 24 : 15). 

Illustrated by David (Psa. 101 : 2), 

Illustrated by Job (Job 1 : 5). 

Illustrated by Mary and Martha (Luke 10 : 88-42), 
Illustrated by Lydia (Acts 16 : 15). 

Tilustrated by the jailer (Acts 16 : 88, 34). 
Illustrated by Crispus ( Acis 18 : 8). 

Illustrated by Lois and Eunice (2 Tim. 1 : 5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Trme anp Pace oF Writinc.—At Rome, during the 
imprisonment of Paul (A.D. 61-63), probably about A.D. 62. 
Whether written before or after the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is uncertain. Both letters were sent by Tychieus. 

Occasion AND PurPposs.—The Apostle had heard of error 
among the Re Christians, probably from Epaphras, a 
Colossian (Col. 4: 12): While in many passages the Epis- 
tle resembles Ephesians, the thoughts are arranged to bear 
on this error. The Apostle had not visited Colosse, but at 
Ephesus he may have met most of the persons he salutes. 

ConTENTS OF THE EpistLE.—The theme is Christ the one 
Head of the Church. In Ephesians, the relation between 
church and Christ is emphasized from the charch’s%ide; here, 
from Christ’sside. There are three main ditisions: 1. Chap- 
ter 1,—Christ the head of all things, in creation and redemp- 
tion. 2. Chapter 2 (his opposition to error),—Be not led away 
from Christ the head, either in false speculations or by ascetic 
practices. 3. Practical part, chapter 3 and 4: 6,—Live as 
becomes those who died and live with Christ, the one head. 
Chapter 4 : 7-18 is the conclusion, with personal explanations 
and greetings. 

OvuTiieg.—The lesson falls into two sections: the former 
relating to Christian duty in general (vs. 12-17), the latter to 
special duties in household relations (vs. 18-25). The first 
verse of chapter 4 properly belongs to the second paragraph. 
Since they are raised with Christ, they should exercise Chris- 
tian affection (v. 12) and forgiveness (v.13), love being the 





girdle of their virtues (v. 14), and the peace of Christ ruling 
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(as umpire) in their hearts (v.15); hence they should glorify 
Christ in grateful word (song) and work (vs. 16,17). House- 
hold duties to each other should all be performed in the Lord; 
wives submitting to husbanu (v. 18), husbands loving wives 
(v. 19), both “iin the Lord;” the obedience of children and 
the rule of fathers to be conducted in the same manner (vs. 
20, 21). Servants should obey as unto the Lord, hence 
faithfully and from the heart (vs. 22, 23), because the real 
reward comes from Christ (v. 24); and wrong-doing he does 
not overlook because it is done by a servant, since there is no 
respect of persons (v. 25). The duty of masters to be just 
and fair is based upon Christ’s being the master to whom they 
are responsible (4 : 1). 

Historica Serrine.--The Phrygians were a people of 
very distinct religious character, their country being the cen- 
ter of the worship of Cyvele, or Leto, which found expression 
in wild orgies and self-mutilation among her devotees, The 
ideas and speculations which had been the very atmosphere 
of their intellectual life, and which bore fruit afterward in 
strange heresies, must have clung to the first converts as per- 
sistently as the Jewish prejudices did to the church jn Jeru- 
salem. And as their false conceptions of God and his dealings 
with man had borne fruit in wrong practices, 0 Paul had 
the twofold aim of promoting sound belief and wholesome 
practice, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 12.—* Therefore” connects this verse and the fol- 
lowing with those which precede, These preceding verses, 
10 and 11, set forth the idea‘ of putting on the new man as 
contrasted with the old man with his doings, which had been 
set forth in verses 5 to 8. The whole passage, in its presen- 
tation of the negative and positive side of the matter, is 
subordinate to verses 1 and 2: “Seek the things that are 
above ; set your mind on these-things, not on the things that 
are upon the earth.”—As God's elect: As is fitting for those 
who’are chosen of God for his kingdom.—Holy and beloved : 
The word “holy” means here consecrated to God, and “ be- 
loved” means beloved of God.—A heart of compassion: The 
genitive here is the characteristic genitive,—a heart of a com- 
passionate character, easily moving towards pity.— Kindness : 
The compassionate heart moves outward in feeling, and into 

.action, in the line of kindness to others. It influences the 
one who has it, also, towards a humble éstimate of himself, 
towards “ humility,” as opposed to pride or haughtiness. It 
also moves towards “ gentleness” (this is probably the mean- 
ing of the word rendered “ meekness,” in this place), and, as 
naturally connected with gentleness, towards “ long-suffer- 
ing” in case of opposition and injury from others. - 

Verse 13.—This verse carries out the idea of the preceding 
verse. The kind, gentle, long-suffering spirit—the heart of 
compassion—exercises forbearance and forgivene§s; and, 
when this spirit is infused with the Christian spirit, it does 
so in remembrance, and under the influence, of the fact that 

e divine forgiveness has come to the Christian himself. 

Verses 14, 15.—Above all these things: The figure of put- 
ting on a garment is continued, and the exhortation is to put 
on love as an outer garment, covering (“above”) all the 
rest. “It might occasion surprise,” says Meyer, “that love, 
which is ¢he principle and presupposition of the virtues 
enumerated, is mentioned last, and described as being added ; 
but this was rendered ‘necessary by the figurative represen- 
tation ; because love, from its nature, in so far as it includes 
in principle the collective virtues, and comprehends them in 
itself, necessarily had assigned to it in the figure of putting 
on garments the place of the upper garment ; so that Paul 
rightly proceeds in his description frém the under garments 
to the upper one, which holds all the others together, and 
with whose function love corresponds.”—The bond of perfect- 
ness: The genitive here is objective. Love binds together 
all the elements of perfect character into one whole.—And 
let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts: The word rendered 
“rule” here is one of doubtful meaning. The marginal note 
gives “arbitrate;” that is, “act as umpire.” The noun, 
which corresponds with this verb, denotes an umpire, or a 
judge, who confers the prize of the Greek games. The verb, 
however, seems to have passed, in its usage, beyond its lim- 
ited meaning to a more general one of governing or ruling, at 
times, and the majority of writers agree with the English 
version in assigning this signification here. “The peace of 
Christ” is the peace which comes from him, and answers to 
the peace which he had in himself. This peace is to be the 
ruling power in the soul, governing and directing all emo- 
tions and actions.—To the which also ye were called: To the 


- end of possessing this peace they were called of God. The 


Christian call is to peace, even as it isto heaven. Inward 
ruling peace is a central element of the life of the kingdom. 
—And be ye thankful: Literally, “become thankful,” as you 
take to yourselves all these virtues and blessings, and grow 
more and more into the fulness of the possession of them. 
Verse 16.—The “word of Christ” is the word of the 
gospel which was brought to them by the preachers.— In you: 
That is, in- your minds and hearts.—Jn all wisdom: These 


words may be connected with what follows, thus qualifying 

the words “ teaching and admonishing.” Whichever connec- 

tion is given them, they give the idea of Christian wisdom 

in all its manifestation of itself. The words “psalms and 

hymns,” etc., are suggestive of the prominent part in Christian 

services and Christian edification which singing had atthe time 

when Paul wrote.—Singing with grace in your hearts is inter- 
preted by some writers as referring to private praise to God, 
as distinguished from the public songs previously mentioned. 
Others understand the phrase as referring to the public 
singing. 

Verse 17.—This verse has reference to the entire sphere of 
their conduct and speech, the whole of their daily life and 
conversation. They were to do all “in the name of;” that 
is, with his name as the moving force and inspiration of all. 
—Giving thanks: Thankfulness is insisted upon, and made 
especially prominent throughout the Epistle. It is urged as 
that which should accompany all Christian action, and the 
gutgoing of all Christian emotion. 

Verses 18, 19.—The verses which now follow set forth the 
duties of the Christian life in connection with peculiar do- 
mestic and social relations, The Apostle addresses himself 
to wives and husbands, children and fathers, slaves and mas- 
ters. It will be observed that in each case obedience is 
urged upon the first party, and love, or the outgoing or 
result of the spirit of Christian love, upon the other. It 
will be observed, also, when we consider all that is said, that 
the whole matter of submission, etc., as Paul presents it in 
this and kindred passages (see particularly Eph. 5: 21 to 
6:9), is made a part of that general “subjection to one 
another,” which is the duty of all Christians.—Be in subjec- 
tion to your husbands: That Paul looked upon the husband 
as, in a certain sense, the head of the wife, is not to be ques- 
tioned. There can be little doubt, however, that he presses 
the matter of obedience and subjection (as he does also in the 


tian equality in the special condition of society in his time. 


points as he did. Christianity itself, by its working through 
the ages, has placed woman in such a condition of equality 
with man that, in a well-ordered family, aman may as fitly 


and wherever existing, it is in violation of Christian duty 
and the Christian spirit. . 


are put by him in a parallelism. There is considerable 
lamngntaiion, in our generation and in our country, that there 
is less obedience manifest among children, in general, towards 
their parents, than was the case in former times. So far as 


days, of the provoking of children to wrath by their fathers. 


changes his word from “ parents,” of verse 20, to “ fathers,” 
in verse 21? 

Verses 22-24.—The word “servants” here means “slaves,” 
“ bondservants,.” 


The Apostle directs their thought to their service as service 


discharge of duty owed to the earthly master, they could 
acceptably serve Christ and gain his reward. The central 
words of these verses, as we may say, are the words: “ Ye 
serve the Lord Christ.” As his servants, they should do 


the inheritance pertaining to the consummated Messianic 
kingdom would be given them. 

Verse 25.—This is understood by some as referring to the 
slaves; by others, as referring to the masters. If the latter 
view is correct, the verse is introduced as an encouragement 
to fulfil the service asked for in the preceding verses. You 
may be encouraged in thus serving Christ; for the master 
who does you wrong will receive the recompense of his 
wrong-doing. There is no respect of persons with God. If, 
on the other hand, the former view is the right one, the 
“for” introduces a reason on the side of penalty for failing to 
do the duty required, which is additional to the reason on 
the side of reward for doing it, as given in verse 24. As the 





masters are not addressed until the verse which follows (4: 1), 
there is force in the ‘suggestion that the reference in verse 25 
is to the servants. The question, however, must be left in 
some doubt. 

The Apostle in the next verse (4:1), not included in the _ 
present lesson, gives his exhortation to the masters, urging 
them to be just and equal in their treatment of their slaves, 
and calling to their minds that they also have a Master in 
heaven. Christian love should govern Christians in ell the 
several relations of life. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The third chapter of Paul’s letter to the Colossians is de- 
voted to a loving exposition, to the congregation gathered 
among them by his “ beloved fellow servant” Epaphras, their 
“faithful minister” (Col. 1 : 7), of the leading characteristics 
which should mark their life as Christians. He had twice 
traveled across Phrygia (Acts 16:6; 18: 23), but had not 
visited Colosse (Col. 2:1), which he would assuredly have 
done had there been a church in it when he was in these 
parts; so that he had special need to encourage them by 
kindly words. The letter would be all the more precious 
that it came to them from his imprisonment at Rome, whence 
it was sent them about the year A.D. 62. 

A large and wealthy city among the mountains of Phrygia, 
Colosse was in the heart of a great sheep-raising district, and 
found its main industry in preparing and working up the 
famous black wool of the flocks of the region. Paul's letter, 
therefore, would be written to a little assembly of poor folks, 
chiefly, no doubt, slaves, engaged in all the processes con- 
nected with the preparation of wool, yarn, and cloth. 

Having pointed out what must be avoided in their efforts 


case of Slaves) with a distinctness and emphasis which is | after a godly life (vs. 5-11), he passes on to tell them what 
largely due to the dangers arising from the doctrine of Chris- | that life demands for its healthy development (vs. 12-17), 


closing his counsels and exhortations with more detailed 


This doctrine of Christian equality was peculiarly liable at | hints as to the various relations of their home circles. They 
that time to be carried over into the sphere of social equality, | were now, he tells them, members of a great brotherhood, in 
where its tendency would be to make Christianity directly | which the often harsh divisions of their very mixed popula- 
and immediately antagonistic to the existing social orgAniza- | tion were to be virtually lost in the common union of all in 
tion. This tendency was one which needed to be guarded | Christ. They were no longer to think of their neighbors as 
against with much carefulness. There is little reason to be- | divided by their nationality or former religion, by their re- 
lieve that the Apostle, if he had lived in a condition of | finement or rudeness, or by their social position, as freeborn 
things such as we know in our age, would have urged these | or as slaves or freedmen, but to see in each other only brethren 


in Christ. 
As such they are to clothe themselves, as chosen of God 
from the mass of men to be heirs of the kingdom of the Messiah, 


be submissive to his wife in many or most things as the | holy through the gift of the Spirit, and as such beloved of 
woman to her husband.—And be not bitter against them: The | God, with a compassionate heart and gracious nature, humble 
bitterness of husbands against wives within the membership | towards each other, with no rough fierceness, but the meek- 


of the church was, no doubt, more frequently and reprehen- | ness which is its opposite, and with sweet patience and long- 
sibly manifest in those days than it is now. But, whenever 


suffering. “I mean,” he continues, “by meekness and patience, 
that, if any of you have a ground of complaint against an- 
other, you should mutually forgive each other, since the 


Verses 20, 21.—It is interesting to observe how much more} Lord has forgiven you both far more wrong done against 
insistence has been laid, in Christian teaching and Christian | him. All this is only, as it were, the underclothing of the 
thonght, on the duty here urged in verse 20, than upon the| Christian life. Over this you must put on a robe of love, 
duty which is pressed in verse 21. The readers of Paul’s| which will keep all other graces in their place, and bind all 
Epistles, however, may well be reminded that the two things | together into a complete whole. 


“ Bat all these graces, and the love which hangs robe-like 
over them, must have a deep, living, Christian root in the 
peace of Christ, which reigns in your hearts, and is the 
abiding impulse to action in the thankfulness you feel to God 


there is a loss to be regretted in this matter, it is partly, if | forthe salvation you have received through his Son. By the 
not largely, compensated by the gain which has come in our | ‘ peace of Christ’ I mean that blessed inner calm which has 
time through the diminution, as compared with the earlier | come through your faith in the pardon and ‘ righteousness’ 


secured by the Saviour. This peace is, indeed, that to the 


—Feathers, provoke not: Is it not suggestive, that the Apostle | possession of which, as the divine anticipation of your enjoy- 


ment of the kingdom of the Messiah, you have been ‘ called’ 
by God, by it becoming one body in Christ, of which you are 
all members, as the limbs are parts of the bodily frame. Let 


The doctrine of Christian equality was | thankfulness for all this spur you ever on te the highest 
likely to make Christian slaves restive and insubordinate. | attainmonts in the Christian life. 


“The divinely appointed help to this is your letting the 


to the Lord, and to their condition as one in which, in the | great truths of the gospel of Christ dwell in your hearts and 


thoughts, as individuals and as a congregation ; for thus, by 
mutual example and teaching, you will grow in all Christian 
wisdom. As one mode of this mutual benefit of teaching and 
admonishing, you will find of great advantage the singing of 


everything as if for him, and should know that the reward of | the Old Testament psalms, your own Christian hymns, and 


the songs to which you are prompted by the Holy Spirit, if 
you sing them from the heart, as the utterance to God of in- 
dwelling grace. Sing them also in your hearts, as silent 
adoration. But never forget, in whatever you do, either by 
word or act, to do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
Never forget him as the living principle of your new being, 
thanking God, withal, for the unspeakable gift of his Son.” 
Paul now passes on to counsels for the various members of 
the Christian households. “Wives,” says he, “ be in subjec- 
tion to your husbands, as becomes your position as Chris- 
tians; not like the wives of the heathen, who are not re- 
spected as wives should be, but as is becoming in Christian 
women.“ Husbands, love your wives, and be not harsh, 
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angry, and bitter against them. Children, obey your parents 
in all things; for this is not only well pleasing to those 
around you, but to Jesus Christ himself, asa sign of your 
having true Christian grace.” Children, in Paul's opinion, 
may be as true Christians as their elders. “ You fathers, see 
that you be not over strict or over severe with your children, 
or passionate towards them, that they may not be driven to a 
spiritless, broken-hearted submission or despair, feeling a 
sense of injustice and wrong.” 

Onesimus, a Colossian slave, had fled from his master, but 
had been won to Christ, and had gone back, The thought 
of this may have dictated what follows: “ Slaves, obey in all 
tuings those who are your masters in your outward life; for 
you owe it to your higher master, Jesus Christ, the master 
of your souls, Take care, moreover, that you do so, not from 
the poor motive of winning their favor, by what, in such a 
case, can be only eye-service, but serve them honestly and 
heartily, as if you were working for Christ, not for a man; 
for you know that you will receive from Christ the recom- 
pense of an inheritance in his kingdom, which will outweigh 
all you could have had here, even if you had been treated as 
heirs of anything in this-life, which you are not. Be true 
staves of Christ, therefore ; for if any master does you wrong, 
he shall be punished for it by God, here or hereafter ; for the 
Judge of all men is absolutely just, and will neither favor 
the rich master nor frown on the poor slave (4: 1). 

“ Slave-owners, look on your slaves as men like yourselves, 
and act accordingly. You and they are Christians. Treat 
them as brethren in Christ, remembering that, if you be 
their masters, you yourselves are Christ’s slaves; for you too 
have a Master above.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC DUTIES. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson may be treated as falling into three parts. The 
first includes verses 12-14, and describes the garments of the 
renewed soul. Because Christians are “elect of God, holy 
and beloved,” it becomes them to be dressed in these fair 
virtues. 

The list begins with “compassion,” conceived according to 
Hebrew symbolism as residing in the “ bowels,” whereas we 
choose the heart as its seat. It is beautiful that the series 
should begin with pity; for sorrow is so common that com- 
passion is ever required, and custom will deaden sym- 
pathy, unless efforts to keep it sensitive are made. Next 
comes “ kindness,” which may be exercised when pity is not 
called for. We should turn a face of good-will to all. Meet 
your brother with kindnegs, and he will generally return it. 

“ Humility” follows. A lowly estimate of ourselves does 
not require us to be ignorant of our strong points ; but it does 
require that we should remember that these are God’s gift, 
and that, after all, we are sinners in his sight. We may be 
lifted above others by superiorities of various kinds,—but 
what then? It is a long way to the sun from the top of the 
highest mole-hill, and ndt much longer from the top of the 
lowest. ‘ 

.“ Meekness, longsuffering,” come next. They are much 
alike, but perhaps may be distinguished thus, that meekness 
accepts God’s dealings or man’s injuries without resistance, 
while long-suffering holds out long before it gives way to 
action or passion. Long-suffering does not get angry soon, 
meekness does not get angry at all. Why should I scowl 
back at a man because he frowns at me? The “hate of 
hate, the scorn of*scorn,” is not the Christian ideal, “ For- 
bearing and forgiving” are meekness and long-suffering in 
éxercise,—forbearance corresponding to the latter, and for- 
giveness to the former. 

Such is the outline of Christian character in its social 
aspect. Is it the type of character which the world admires? 
Is it not uncommonly like what most people would call “a 
poor, spiritiess creature”? It was a “new man” most em- 
phatically when this picture was drawn, for the world had 
never seen anything like it; and it is so still, for it is not the 
world’s notion of excellence. By the side of its serene and 
lofty beauty the “ heroic virtues” look vulgar, like a coarse 
picture of a soldier by the side of Angelico’s angels. 

The pattern and motive of forgiveness are then set forth 
in “as the Lord forgave you,” where the “as” may either 
mean “ in like manner” or “because.” Christ’s pardoning 
love is our sole hope. It is our supreme example and sov- 
ereign motive. Then follows the silken girdle which keeps 
all the garments in their places. Love is the “bond of per- 
fectness.” Perfectness is not the quality of the girdle, but 
the thing which it girds, and is the collective expression for 

the various graces ang virtues which together make up per- 
fection. Love holds them all together, and binds them into 
a harmonious whole. 

‘Yn verses 15-17 are three loosely connected precepts, the 
first of which properly belongs to the preceding series, though 
it is not included under the metaphor of dress; the second 
relates mainly to Christian intercourse, especially to social 


We note the key-words of each clause,—the peace of Christ, 
the word of Christ, the name of the Lord Jesus. 

The Revised Version reads “the peace of Christ,” which 
reminds us‘of his own word, “My peace I give unto you.” 
Surely his peace must mean that peace which lay, like a 
great calm on the ocean, on his own deep ‘heart. We may 
share in it if we share in the submission to the Father and 
the purity which were his. We have power to increase that 
gift. As we decrease our separation from him we increase our 
possession of his peace. It is to rule in our hearts. The 
figure refers to the umpire or arbitrator at the games, who, 
looking down on the arena, watches and judges the strife. 
Peace is to be queen of the tournament, whose “ eyes rain 
influence and adjudge the prize.” How can the peace of 
Christ do that for us? Their effects on inward repose are a 
fair test of good and evil. Whatever mars our tranquillity, 
ruffling the surface so that Christ’s image is no longer visible, 
ig-to be avoided. To that peace all Christians are called. 
Let them be true to their calling, and allow it to dwell in 
their hearts,’ It will bind them together into one body, of 
which they are all members. Paul catches fire, as usual, at 
the thought of what God destines for us, and hence the 
abrupt introduction of the commandment “ Be ye thankful.” 
He breaks off from the line of his thoughts to interject this 
sudden exhortation to gratitude for all these great gifts. 

The main reference of verse 16 is to public worship. 
There are three points in it. First, the dwelling of the word 
of Christ in the heart ; that is, the indwelling of the definite 
body of truth concerning Jesus contained im the gospel. We 
should make conscience of getting a firm and intelligent 
grasp of Christ’s truth as a whole, and not always live on 
milk for babes, nor expect teachers and preachers to be forever 
saying again what we know already. That word is to dwell 
in us “ richly,” not in scanty measure, but in its own divine 
fulness, And it is to unfold into “all wisdom.” It will 
effloresce into principles applicable to all subjects, amd touch- 
ing the whole round horizon of thought and life. 

Second, the manifestations of that indwelling word in pub- 
lic worship. “Teaching and admonishing one another” is 
the natural outcome of such possession. The simple worship 
of the early church was plainly much more of a free con- 
ference than is now the usage in any church, Primitive 
forms are not models, but the principles underlying them are 
permanent; and one of these is the universal, though not 
equal, endowment of Christians, which results in their univer- 
sal calling to teach and admonish. This teaching and ad- 
monishing are effected by psalms, those of the ancient singers 
of Israel, and hymns, the new product of Christianity. If a 
brother had a fragment of an old psalm, or of some fresh 
strain of praise, he was to sing it for the general good. Sing- 
ing the gospel is an old practice. The best song is a heart 
song; and it should be “ in grace,” which works in the heart 
and impels to praise. 

These injunctions are crowned with an all-comprehensive 
one, Everything is to come under the influence of the one 
name, the whole revealed character of Jesus. “In hisname” 
means, at least, in obedience to his authority, and in depend- 
ence on his help. So all deeds and words will become thanks- 
giving to God through him. If “This do in remembrance of 
me” is heard at every turn, all life will become true com- 
munion, and every common vessel will be a sacramental,cup. 

The Christian family is composed of husband and wife, 
children and servants. Wives, children, and servantg are 
bidden to obey, husbands to love, fathers to show their love 
in gentle considerateness, and masters to yield servants their 
dues (Col. 4:1). Like some perfume distilled from common 
wayside flowers, domestic happiness is prepared from two 
simples,—obedience and love, 

The Christian ideal of a wife’s duty has for its very center 
subjection, as is fitting “in the Lord.” Some of us will think 
that » barbarous archaism; but the parallel passage in 
Ephesians shows that Paul regarded the marriage relation as 
the type of the union of Christ and the church. That shows 
that subjection is to have love for its spring. A true wife 
submits, not because she has found a master, but because her 
heart has found its rest. For full satisfaction a woman’s 
heart needs to look up where it loves, and toserve. That isthe 
same as to say that her love is nobler, purer, more unselfish, 
than man’s. Her delight and dignity are in sweet, loving 
subjection. The husband is to love, and, because he does 
80, is not to be “ bitter.” Patient and gentle, self-forgetting and 
all-bestowing, isto be his love; and such love will evoke the 
wife’s delight to serve, and pride in crowning her heart's king. 

The reciprocal duties of children and parents are subjec- 
tion and loving authority. With Spartan brevity the com- 
mand stands, “Obey your parents in all things.” One limi- 
tation, and only one, is permissible. If God commands one 
thing, and parents the opposite, disobedience to them is duty 
to him. One consideration enforces the one command. Such 
obedience is “ well pleasing in the Lord.” To Christ and to 
all who can appreciate the beauty of goodness, filial obedience 
is beautiful. This generation sorely needs Paul’s injunction. 
By tmany parents the advice is needed, Consult your children 
less, command them more. 





worship; and the third covers the whole field of conduct 


mother’s tenderness less needs the warning given, and because 
he is the head of the household. Parents provoke their 
children by unreasonable commands, capricious jerks of the 
bridle, by frequent checks and sparing praise. Discourage- 
ment is sure to follow such treatment. “I cannot please him, 
whatever I do,” leads to a sense of injustice, and then to 
recklessness. Fear paralyzes activity and kills. service, 
whether it cowers in the heart of a boy to his father, or of a 
man to his Father in heaven. Frost in spring scatters the 
blossoms on the grass. 
The reciprocal duties of masters and servants are obedience 
and justice. The lesson deals only with servants. Note the 
extent of the servants’ obedience,—“ in all things.” Note 
its inward completeness,—“ not with eyeservice.” That isa 
widely diffused fault, including all scamped work, which 
looks better than it is, all parade of diligence when under 
inspection and slackness afterwards. Note the undivided 
motive, “singleness of heart,” the antithesis and cure of 
eye-service, and “fearing God,” the opposite of “ pleasing 
men.” Then follows a positive injunction covering the 
whole ground of action, and lifting constrained obedience to 
the level of religious duty. ‘ Heartily,” or from the soul, 
was a hard requirement from slaves. To work with a will is 
precisely the thing that servants are least apt todo. The 
only way to secure it is to regard work done, for a master as 
done for Christ. 
“ A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine.” 


The stimulus is added of a great hope. Christ will give 
more than sufficient wages,—“ the recompense of the inherit- 
ance.” The slaves in Ephesus were sons, of God, and as such 
should receive their heritage, however earthly masters ill 
requited their toil, The last word to them is a warning 
against neglect of duty. There is to be a double recom- 
pense,—to the slave the portion of a son, to the wrongdoer 
retribution for his wrong. Slavery was a wrong, but slaves 
had duties to their masters, The superior’s injustice does not 
warrant, though it excuses, theinferior’scrime. The homely 
principle that a man or a class is riot entitled to break God’s 
laws because he or it bas been ill used, would clear away 
much fog from some modern movements for redressing the 
wrongs of labor. 

“There is no respect of persons with him.” The oppressed 
are apt to think that the future judgment will be bad for the 
oppressors, and so to look for it with a fierce joy and a false 
coftfidence. So servants, masters, and all, have to remember 
that that judgment has nothing to do with earthly conditions, 
but only with conduct and character; that calamity here 
does not open heaven’s gates, and that the servant and the 
master are tried by the same law. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


SERVICE GRADED ACCORDING TO THE ONE SERVED. . 


In many nurseries may be found hung an “emergency 
sheet,” showing what to do in crises. This lesson hung in 
any heart or home would meet all crises, individual or 
domestic. 

We are so used to these dozens of clustered virtues of the 
Christian life that we do not know what a godsend they are 

As a first point, teach that the Bible is full of plain direc-. 
tions for lives so exalted that no man could ever invent them, 
nor even live them, without the immanent help of a personal 
God. 

Then turn to the characteristics of the holy individual in 
reference to those he associates with in society (vs. 12-17). 
If any declares himself free from sin in all these respects he 
deceives himself. Yet lofty as this standard is, it is full of 
peace and praiseful song, making a play of rippling music 
that tingles through the whole march of life (v. 16). 

Next teach the mutual relations of thé members of a 
family. Wives, submit yourselves unto the husbands that 
you own, as far as is fitting in the Lord. The word 
“obey” is not in the Bible, and should not be in the prayer- 
book.’ 

“ Husbands, love your wives,” and the subsequent expansion 
of it in Ephesians adds, “even as Christ loved the church— 
his bride—and gave himself for it.” Love your wives as your 
own bodies, The more delicate the organ, as the eye, the 
more we care for it. Questions of rights will never rise under 
such fulfilled injunctions. 

So in regard to children and servants. 

The whole individual and family life is lifted to such a 
plane, and so related to God as the head of it all, that human 
relations are important only as they fulfil his plan and bring 
us into co-operation with him. 

“ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord.” Then 
servant life is as high as that that any ministering angel 
does. There is no low, ignoble service, for all is done for 
the Highest. 





The law for parents is addressed to fathers, because a 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APRLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Put on... a heart of compassion, kindness (v.12). We are 
responsible for our own hearts,’ If our hearts are not right, 
we ought to make them so. It is no excuse to say that we 
feel unkindly, or that we are ill-natured, and that therefore 
we must act ourselves out whether it pleases others or not. 
It is more important that we act right than that we act natu- 
rally. Our duty is to feel as we ought to act, and to act as 
we ought to feel. Others have aclaim on us for compassion 
and kindness. If we don’t feel like giving them their due, 
it is none the less our duty to give it. If we lack a right 
heart, we must put one on. That is the Bible doctrine. 

Forgiving each other, if any man have a complaint against any 
(v.13). Even if we are sure that we are in the right, and 
the other man is in the wrong, we are to forgive him who 
has wronged us. We are not to wait until he asks forgive- 
ness, but we are to forgive as soon as we think he needs for- 
giveness,—not deserves, but needs, forgiveness, Forgiveness 
includes love for the forgiven one. There can be no real 
forgiveness while there is a bitter or an unkind, or even an 
unloving, thought in the heart of the one who forgives toward 
the one who needs forgiveness. The example held up to us 
for imitation proves this, “Even asthe Lord forgave you, 
80 also do ye.” 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly (v.16). If the 
word of Christ does dwell in you richly, you may be sure 
it will show itself outside the dwelling. Any full house will 
give signs-of being inhabited. And the character of the 
dwellers in any full house will sooner or later be known to 
the neighbors, However secluded those dwellers may desire 
to remain, they will all the time be giving indications of 
themselves, in spite of their caution. The hours they keep, 
the guests they receive, their own faces and dress and bearing, 
as they show themselves at door or windows, even the supplies 
from market, or from liquor-stores, which are brought to 
their home, and the appearance and conduct of the children 
of the family when they are seen,—these and many ahother 
sign go to show what are the tastes and spirit and aims, and 
manner of living, of that household, so that the outsiders are 
enabled to estimate rightly the insiders. And so it will be 
with. you if you let theeword of Christ dwell in you richly. 
If you give this word place in only a corner of your heart, 
others may never know of its occupancy there. But when 
the fulness of the gospel of grace possesses your entire being, 
you cannot conceal that fact from others, The indwelling 
grace will shine out through the windows of your soul. You 
will show what is in you—what you really are—by the ex- 
pression of your face, by your tones and manner, by your 
every word and act. 


And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of 


the Lord Jesus (v.17). It would be most ungracious for a ser- 
vant who was sent as the bearer of a rich gift to make no 
mention of his master as he delivered the present; to deliver 


it, in fact, as if it were a gift of his own making. He migh® 


say to himself that his safe delivery of it was all that fidelity 
required of him. _ The gift had been entrusted to him, and 
he had put it into the hands of the one for whom it was in- 
tended; was not that sufficient? No, he ought to have 
delivered that present in the name of his master, and have 
been content with being recognized as that master’s messen- 
ger. His failure to do this must mark him as an unfaithful 
servant, By a similar test every steward of the Lord Jesus 
Christ must be adjudged. If you give anything in charity, 
give it in the name of the Lord Jesus, Tell the servant of 
Christ whom you aid, that your Master and his sent this 
money to him. If you speak a word of counsel or invitation 
to an unconverted sinner, speak it in the name of Jesus; say, 
as you give it expression, that Jesus sent you to say it, and 
that you are saying it for Jesus’ sake. If you visit the sick, 
if you go day after day or week after week to some dis- 
tressed or sorrowing household to show sympathy and to 
give comfort through Bible-reading and prayer, let it be 
understood that you deserve no credit for this service; that 
your Master commanded it, and that to him all thanks for it 
are due. 

Wiwes, be in subjection. ... Husbands, love. . . . Children, obey. 
.. +» Fathers, provoke not. . . . Servants, obey (v. 18-22). What- 
ever is your station in life, there are duties attached to it 
that rest on no other station. And your share of those duties 
no one but yourself can attend to: you oughtn’t to want 
them to if they could. The greaé thing for you is to see that 
your personal duty is well done, whether other people do 
theirs or not. If you are a husband, and have the lead in 
your house, you ought to be sure that you so lead and so love 
that it shall be pleasant for every other member of the family 
to be under you. If you are a wife, it is your place—not 
your husband’s—which you are to fill. If you are children, 
it isa great deal more needful that you know and do your 
duty than that you wonder whether your parents know and 
do theirs. If you are parents, you have it to see to that you 
discipline and train your children so wisely and so kindly 
that you neither provoke nor discourage them unduly. And 


if you are servants, there is no place in the world so impor- 
tant as a servant’s for you to fill. ‘ 

Whatsoever ye do, work heartily (v.23). A thing that is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well—as well as you can 
do it. Todo it as well as you can, you must give yourself to 
it heartily. A boy who puts no heart in his play doesn’t 
know how to play. A man who doesn’t work on anything 
he undertakes as if his life depended on it, is a poor worker 
in that direction. It was said of Lord Brougham that if he 
had been only a bootblack, he would never have rested satis- 
fied until he had become the best bootblack in Great Britain. 
If a young man finds himself in the lowest place in a store 
or office, or on. a ship or a farm, and would like to rise to a 
better place, his surest way of getting promiotion is by doing 
the duties of the lower station with all his heart and soul. 
He ought, in fact, to feel that just now there is for him no 
other work on earth so well worth doing thoroughly and 
heartily as that very work, even if it is Hothing more than 
opening letters for a clerk above him to examine, or sweep- 
ing out the store, or running on errands, or washing the decks, 
or waiting for orders. If a minister wants a larger parish, 
he will never get it by neglecting his smaller one. No man 
is worth anything for a higher sphere who fails of doing as 
well as he can in a lower sphere. And to do anything well 
in a higher sphere or in a lower, a man must give his whole 
attention to it. Whatsoever you do, work heartily; for if 
you don’t work heartily, you will never work well. ‘ 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The title of this lesson will guide us in our study to-day. 
If all men were perfect, there would have been no need of the 
Apostle’s writing as he did. But just because men are so im- 
perfect he had to write to show them the pathway of duty 
and of privilege. Again, as I said some weeks ago, if there 
had been only one man in the world, as Robinson Crusoe was 
the only man on his desert island, much of the lesson of to- 
day would have no application. But we are not Robinson 
Crusoes, placed to live alone. We are placed in families, and 
the first impressions that we gain of this world, and of God 
and duty, are gained in the family circle. It is therefore 
of the highest importance that we should be rightly in- 
structed with regard to our rights and duties there. Let the 
teacher then pass rapidly over the first part of the fext, and 
come swiftly to that portion which pertains to family life. 

In most families there are father, mother, and brothers and 
sisters whom we call “the children.” In many families 
there are those whom we call servants, and of course that 
implies that there are masters. This makes a complicated 
circle, with different personalities, and many divergent, tastes 
and wants. This circle is not made up of perfect people, but 
of those who are more or less imperfect, and sometimes by 
nature very selfish. The result is that while home ought to 
be the very sweetest place in all the world, it is sometimes the 
very bitterest. I have seen some homes that ought to have 
been spelled “heaven.” And, alas! I have seen some that 
might, have been spelled “hell.” What is it that makes this 
difference? It is the way in which the members of the 
family obey or disobey the injunctions that we have in this 
lesson. Look at this now more in detail. The Apostle first 
speaks of the duties of — 

Husbands and wives. I have married a great many couples 
in the last twenty years, both rich and poor. But I never 
married a couple that did not think that they were going to 
be happy. Have all of them been happy? By no means. 
Some of the very poorest have been very happy, and some 
of the wealthiest have been very miserable. What has 
made the difference? Not wealth or circumstances, but only 
and alone their attitude towards the commands of the 
Apostle. What are the foundations of the apcstolic com- 
mand? On the part of the wife, obedience; and on the part 
of the husband, devoted love. But where the one or the 
other refuses to render that of which Paul speaks, there is 
sure to be serious trouble. A wilful wife or an unloving hus- 
band makes trouble such as is to be had in no other way. In 
our days there is much said about the matter of wives obey- 
ing their husbands, and many laugh at it as antiquated. But 
there is no danger of trouble arising from this source if the 
wife obeys her husband “in the Lord.” I have often heard 
of trouble arising from wilful wives, but never of trouble 
from an obedient wife. On the other hand, let the husband 
remember that the same Apostle bids him love the wife as he 
loves his own body. If the man does this, he will find that 
his wife will love to do all that she can for him, and there 
will be no more of that pitiful friction that has made so much 
trouble for them in the past. Let each one do the duty that 
is enjoined, and all will be well. 

Children and parents, Here much trouble comes in, in our 
land of freedom, But here too, the trumpet of warning 
gives no uncertain sound. Obedience is that which God calls 
upon children to render. If they will obey, they will find 
that they are in the path of true happiness. I have seen 
households where the children disobey, and they never were 





happy homes, I have seen others where the children were 
taught to obey at once, and these were the homes where they 
were the happiest. It is a great mistake on the part of 
parents to let their children grow up disobedient ; for it is 
sure to breed misery. On the other hand, there is the duty 
of parents toward their children, and that is to govern them 
reasonably, and not to provoke them to wrath by needless or 
foolish commands. Loving parents and obedient children— 
these are what make a happy home, which all love to behold, 
But! But what? But each side complains of the other, 
and says it does not do its duty, and makes this an excuse 
for not doing what God commands. And so the trouble 
rolls on and grows. What then? Let each one do his 
duty irrespective of what the other does, This is God’s 
command. He does not say, Children, if your parents do 
what you want them to, then obey them. Nor wives, if your 
husbands treat you lovingly, then obey them; nor husbands, 
if your wives obey you, treat them well, but, if they do not, 
treat them badly. This is not the way the lesson reads,—is it? 
No, the duty is laid on each one; and each one will be held 
responsible by God for obedience to that which God com- 
mands, irrespective of what the other does or does not do 
Let no one fix his eyes on another, but only on God ; so that 
what he says shall be carried out to the letter. Then things 
will take care of themselves, and all will go smoothly. 

Now note that at the root of all this conduct that is en- 
joined lied the cardinal virtue of love. “ Let love through 
all your actions run,” and then all these complex relation- 
ships in life will adjust themselves, and home wili be the 
nearest thing to heaven that you will ever find in this world, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Home.—What is the name of our lesson? Can you find 
the word “home” anywhere in the verses? Is there anything 
in the golden text which could mean how to live and act at 
home? The walk means the life—how a person acts and 
talks, goes and comes, day after day, with those who know 
him best, This letter, or book, was written by Paul while 
he was a prisoner in the great city, when he was kept “in a 
hired house” two years. What city was it? Paul wrote 
little about himself; for he never complained of the watch- 
ing soldier close by him, or of the chains he often wore; but 
at the end of the letter he added, “remember my bonds.’? 
He wrote how those who love Christ ought to be like him, to 
love all who love to remember his teachings. Paul gave 
some special words to husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, and he did not forget the children. Do not all 
sthese make a family? and if all are kind and loving to each 
other, is not the place where they live a happy home? 
What kind of home does the lesson call it? In a Ghristian 
home there is One more who always loves to be there; one 
who hears and knows every word and thought, who will 
stay in every heart that is kept warm in love for him. What 
is his name? Though Jesus had no home of his own, we 
know of some of the homes where he was welcomed when he 
lived on earth. One day a man was so eager to see him that 
in a crowd he climbed a tree that he might see Jesus pass by. 
Jesus never passes by one who so wants him. He looked up, 
called the man’s name, and said to him, “To-day I must 
abide at thy house.” There was a home in Bethany where 
Jesus was always welcome ‘Two sisters and’a brother were 
the family, and we read that Jesus loved them all. 

Forbearing One Another.—Do you know what forbear 
means? Suppose some one teases you, or does things you do 
not like? Ought you to lose your temper, and be angry 
when your baby brother or sister throws down the block 
house you have built, or spoils your dissected map, or rubs 
out the sums on your slate? Does your mother have to be 
very patient with you? So every one in the family ought 
to be, as Paul tells us, kind, lowly, meek, long-suffering, with 
compassion or pity for others when they are tempted, or do 
wrong, or make mistakes. , 

Forgiving One Another.—Do children ever quarrel or dis- 
pute? Young and old people now, just as they did eighteen 
hundred years ago when Paul wrote, do get vexed, and even 
brothers and sisters are not always patient, and ready to 
make up and forgive. Do they remember that Jesus sees, 
and that, if they want him to forgive their wrong-doing, 
they must be willing to forgive each other? Do they pray 
every day, “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors”? How do you forgive? Can you forgive with gentle, 
kind words, as Jesus would have you do? 

Loving One Another.—That is the sweet, happy secret of 
forbearing and forgetting, or forgiving a wrong; as it was 
love in Christ which made him give his life for others, so 
love in the heart and home will be unselfish, striving to do 
what will make others happy. Paul calls love “the bond of 
perfectness.” It is the golden chain that binds all hearts 
together in perfect truth and faith, trusting each one in the 
home to be loving and true to every other one. Nothing 





but love can give sueh peace, Jesus’ last gift to his disciples 
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was the promise of peace which he gave them, and will give 
to all who are his,—peace with the Father for forgiven sin; 
peace with his children, and a quiet gladness, which will rule 
and reign in the heart. Would it not make a heaven-like 
home if each member of the household could be so filled 
with the love which binds and blesses? 

Be Thankful.—Paul, with all his trials, his hard work, his 
sufferings for Christ’s sake, could always find a great deal for 
which to give thanks. He gave thanks when other people 
were faithful and true; gave thanks for every good thing for 
himself or for others; thanks for salvation, thanks even for 
trials. There were no words that Paul used oftener, besides 
the name of Christ, than “thanks” or “ thanksgiving,” and 
the word “ rejoice.” 

The Word of Christ Dwell in You—Are the golden texts 
and lesson verses for Sunday only, and not for all the week? 
The reason that Paul was so full of love and thanksgiving 
was because he kept the words of Jesus in his thoughts. 
That is what he means by having Jesus’ words dwell or stay 
in your mind and heart, to make you wise and glad. Then 
you will want to say wise words, and sing happy songs and 
hymns, not only with your lips, but with your heart. Do 
you think children can remember enough of the Bible to be 
so wise and good all the time? Why not? Suppose you 
try. There are many young scholars who so love the Bible 
and stories of what he did and said, that many things they 
see remind them of Jesus. A lily reminds them of what he 
said about the lilies; the little sparrows, of how he cares for 
them, and what he said; even the sweeping of the house 
and the bread-making, the sowing of seeds, and the mending of 
garments, can all bring his words to mind. If a child remem- 
bers these things, he will think of what he said about love 
and prayer, and all that he did on earth. 

Work Heartily.—There was no halfway work about Paul, 
and he taught everybody to be whole-hearted and in earnest. 
Some people work as if they did not want to, and there is no 
life or joy in what they do. Paul said, “Children, obey your 
parents.” They should obey, because they love them, and 
because God commands it, and they love to please him. 
Whatever you do can be done cheerfully and gladly if you 
do it with your whole heart for Jesus’ sake, who knows and 
watches all. Two little brothers were unkind to each other, 
and their mother said théy could not play together until 
they would kiss and forgive each other. After a while they 
said they would forgive; but talking about it that evening 
the younger one said, “I ‘pat my lips up to his, but you didn’t 
hear any smack.” Did he forgive “heartily, as unto the 
Lord”? That is the way some people pretend to forgive. 
Bat when real love is in all things, how easy to serve. Love 
does not complain or get tired, or keep angry thoughts against 
others. In such a home of love, whether a plain, poor cot- 


tage, or a rich man’s house, Jesus loves to come and stay. Do, 


you want him to come and abide in your house? Will you 
© your,share to make yours a Christian home? 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


(Primary teachers are not necessarily to use all these hints, 
but rather to regard them as indicating methods of selection, 
simplification, and illustration. They are designed to pre- 
serve a continuity, not only in the steps of each lesson, but 
with preceding lessons so far as practicable. Many of the 
points and illustrations may, and, indeed, in certain cases 
must, be modified or actually omitted, or, again, taken as 
mere indicators of a mode of treatment. The main idea is 
to avoid bewildering the child with multiplicity of detail by 
singleness of view, and by proceeding from the known to the 
unknown.) 

We will repeat our golden text about overcoming evil 
with good, and now the one about kindness and forgiveness. 

(A review of the leading thoughts of the lessons for 
October 22 and November 19 will serve as a connecting 
link with the lesson to-day. For all that the children 
learned in those two lessons of loving service and self-sacrifice 
can be directly applied to-day in our talks about the “ Cbris- 
tian home.”) 

The golden text to-day is about the way God wishes us to 
live in our homes. 

(After teaching the golden text, and explaining that a per- 
fect heart means being perfectly good to others, as we learned 
in our lessons about overcoming evil or kindness, and forgive- 
ness, Connect at this point by referring to all the stories re- 
lated in their lessons, more especially to the stories related by 
the children, taking great pains to adapt and apply them to 
the lesson to-day, that the children may be encouraged to 
state freely their growing convictions of right and wrong, and 
to apply what they have learned to their lives at home). 

Our homes were given us by—whom ? 

(Allow a little talk about building the home. To illustrate 
by the parallel but contrasted thoughts of physical and 
moral helpers, let the children tell of the strength and skili 
of the carpenter, and allow them to describe his work on 


bility of each child in continuing this work of home-making, 
applying the precepts of this lesson to-day.) 

Some good people think they could overcome their own 
evils, and feel tender-hearted and forgiving towards others, 
if they lived all alone. These people have thought, until 
they learned their great mistake, that if there was no one in 
the house to tempt themto feel unkindly, they could always 
be good. But one who lives all alone is in danger of think- 
ing only of himself, and of keeping all his treasures for him- 
self. If he has no treasures of gold or silver, perhaps he 
keeps all his best thoughts to himself, which his friends need 
more than they ever could need gold and silver. 

(Here teach the dangers of growing selfishness in a self- 
centered life, and the unselfishness of a life centered in 
Christ. In order to avoid making the lesson too personal, 
be provided with a picture of a home, or draw one on the 
blackboard, and let the children suggest an imaginary family. 
living there. As these children can form no conception of an 
abstract goodness, it may be well to allow them to suggest 
scenes of helpfulness, in which these imaginary children may 
take part. At the first sign of self consciousness which often 
follows a lesson of this kind, turn their thoughts te the God- 
given instinct of helpfulness seen in the homes of little crea- 
tures like the ant or honey-bee.) 

To make our homes the beautiful homes God wishes us to 
live in, we need some one to live with us, whom you have failed 
to mention. What is the title of our lesson to-day? “The 
Christian Home.” That means a home where Christ lives. 

(Give a little talk on the way the door may be opened for 
Christ to enter, emphasizing prayer ; but more especially em- 
phasize the forbearance and self-sacrifice of our lesson to-day. 
Review the verse about the cup of cold water; also refer to 
their story of Sir Launfal, and review the verse beginning, 
“ Not that which we give, but that which we share.” Now 
to develop the thought of extending this Christian home life 
to others.) 

There are many people way over there in the East,—all 
point to the east,—who do not know how to make homes. 
To be sure, they know how to build houses, but they need 
some one who has learned of Christ to go over there and 
show them how to make real homes; for, until they learn 
about Jesus Christ, they cannot know how to live in a Chris- 
tian home. 

Tell me all that you can remember about the houses of 
those poor little children way over in India, and about the 
missionaries. All point towards the place where they live— 
way over the sea. 

You remember, too, that we said we were all going to get 
ready to help them. The first thing: to be done in getting 
ready is to learn to “ walk” ih our own homes with a “ per- 
fect heart ;” and then perhaps God will need us for this work 
in other homes, 

Let us repeat our verse: “For none of us liveth to him- 
self, and none dieth to himself” (Rom. 14 : 7, Rev. Ver.). 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S. 


“Psatms, Hymns, AND Sprriruat Sones.”—There is 
often very much in the little incidental local touches in 
the Epistles which might easily escape notice if we did 
not mark the special characteristics of the places’ and 
peoples to whcm they are addressed; in this passage, for 
instance, “admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs” when we recall to what country and race 
Colosse belonged. It was situated in Phrygia, which, though 
at this period only a geographical expression, had once been 
a powerful kingdom, and was again subsequently constituted a 
province by the Romans, The Phrygians were famous in 
the ancient world for their music; and this music was of a 
very peculiar and boisterous type. The chief idol deities of 
the country were Cybele and Bacchus, and their worship was 
characterized by long-continued riotous orgies, accompanied 
with their wild music and frantic dances to the beating of 
cymbals; and from Phrygia these licentious rites were intro- 
duced into Greece. Hence the Apostle, writing to a people 
passionately devoted to music, far from banishing music from 
their worship, would have it employed and developed for 
mutual edification, not in the wild strophes of the Baccha- 
nalian revelers, but in the calm, sweet melodies of psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs. Let that musical talent which 
the heathen had perverted to stimulate the lusts of the flesh 
be now employed to stir up and quicken the spiritual affec- 
tions towards their Lord. Each of the three words has a 
definite and distinct meaning.. By the “psalms” are dis- 
tinctly meant the inspired Psalter of the Hebrew canon, and 
this alone. The chanting of the Psalms, which had ever 
been a principal feature in the Jewish worship, was uninter- 
ruptedly continued in the Christian, and has come down uni- 
versally to our own times, But metrical psalms were un- 
known, and the Hebrew cadences were confined to what we 
know as chants. These, however, were alien to the musical 
genius of the Greeks, and especially the Syrians ; and thus, 





‘their homes, and then lead to the thought of the responsi- 





sable part of Christian public worship, it still remained 
somewhat an exotic, for the most part confined to 
the public and larger assemblies of believers. The national 
taste of the Western nations, as well as the structure of their 
language, required more than the rhythm of the Hebrew. 
The Greek demanded meter, and, from the very first, metrical 
hymns formed part of the Greek, as they did afterwards of 
the Latin, services and worship. 

Hymwyat DeveELorMEent.—The word “ hymn ” only occurs 
in the New Testament in reference to Greek worship. Soon 
the hymnal literature of the Eastern church rapidly de- 
veloped, and no less than two hundred and seventy-five dif- 
ferent tunes were used in theSyrianchurch. What werethe 
hymns of the apostolic church we know not, the earliest 
known Greek hymn which has come down to us being one of 
Clement of Alexandria. Bat it is very possiblethat many of 
them are still in use,—just as many are hardiy aware, when 
singing the popular hymn “ Jerusalem the golden,” they are 
using a very free translation of a Latin poem written by 
Bernard of Clugny in the twelfth century. It is needless to 
suppose that the early church, while composing new hymns 
in the new spirit; would invent a new music, but rather the 
old melodies were employed for nobler and holier uses. As 
regards our own hymn-tunes, it is interesting to know that 
many of the most familiar and popular of them can be traced 
back as far as St. Ambrose, the great hymnodist of the Latin 
church. St. Augustine lays down three essentials for a hymn. 
1, It must be sung. 2. It must be addressed to God. 3. It 
must be praise. “Spiritual songs” take a wider range than 
hymns, as the Greek word “6dé” implies. Hymns being 
clearly limited, as we have seen, Christian thought and feel- 
ing would soon expand into a wider range of poetic utterances 
than those in which there is a direct address to the Deity. 
In many of our later Christian poets, as in George Herbert, 
Keble, Milman, Frances Havergal, or Faber, there are many 
poems which certainly do not possess the characteristics of 
hymns, though often so termed. Such as these may fitly be 
called spiritual songs. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ LovE, WHICH Is THE BonD OF PERFECTNEsS.”—Sundes- 
mos, “ that which binds together,” may very well refer to the 
band worn by the Oriental over his @lothes, round the waist, 
without which they hang about him loosely, liable to con- 
siderable disorder. It brings all together, and holds them in 
position. 

“Servants, Opry ... your Masrrers.”—The desire to 
escape from irksome conditions, and to make gain by reli- 
gious change, is one against which we have to guard peculiarly 
in the East. The appeal to Paul on this subject was most wisely 
met, and a guard set against what was liable to gross abuse. . 
The slave, or bondservant, occupied a position of peculiar 
hardship, having no recognized rights. The temptation was 
strong to make the rank of equality before God a ground for 


| ge off legal obligations. Had this been sanctioned, 


en would have been led to profess Christianity from impure 
motives. And, further, to the grievous detriment of the 
charch, the terrible laws against revolted slaves would have 
been set in operation. 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Corosstans.—Where was Colosse? What cities famous 
in early Christian history lay near it? How do we know 
that Paul never went there? (Col. 2:1.) Who may have 
founded the church? (Col. 1 : 7, 8; 4:12.) What other 
members of the church do we know? (Col.4:9.) What 
was the relation between these two? (Phil. 10,11.) When 
was this letter written? Who had evidently visited Paul from 
Colosse just before this? (Col. 1:7; 4: 13,16.) Why was 
this letter written? Who carried it to Colosse? 

2. Love 1x THE Home (vs. 12-14).—To what does the 
“therefore” of verse 12 refer? (vs. 9, 10.) Under what 
obligation are we placed by the fact that we are “God’s 
elect”? (2 Tim. 2: 4.) Why is compassion—sympathy— 
especially needed in a home? How do acts of kindness affect 
us if they are not born of a sympathetic spirit? How is it 
that humility may coexist with a knowledge of one’s abili- 
ties? Why is a knowledge of one’s faults and weaknesses 
especially needed in home life? How does it lead to meek- 
ness and forbearance? When does forbearance “ cease to be 
avirtue”? What are some of the causes when a quarrel- 
some spirit arises in a home? How alone may a spirit of 
Christian forgiveness be implanted in the household? Under 
what likeness is love figured, that it is called a “bond”? 
How does this “bond” perfect each of these household graces, 
—sympathy, kindness, humility, and the rest? With what 
qualities do men sometimes try to do the work of love in a 
home? How do they sicceed ? 





while psalmody was from the first recognized as an indispen- 


3. Purry ux THE Home (vs. 15-17).—How does the peace 
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of God differ from other kinds of peace? (John 14: 27.) 
How may we get it into our homes? How does it “rule,”— 
act asumpiré? If we are “called” to this peace, who is to 
blame if it is not ours? How does the fact that all Chris- 
tians are summoned to this peace as a united body increase 
the value of the gift? What is the connection between 
peace and gratitude? What is meant by “the word of 
Christ”? (v. 16.) In what various forms may it dwell in a 
home? What is the danger of “ admonishing” the fellow- 
members of our homes? In what spirit must it be done to 
Make it safe? What are some of the gains that Christian 
song brings toa home? What elements should enter into 
family prayers? What is it to do things “in the name of 
Jesus”? How can the example of Christ transform even the 
commonest household tasks, such as cooking, sweeping, and 
sewing? 

4. Law anv LovE W THE 2 Home (vs. 18-21).—How does 
“in the Lord” qualify the submission required of the wife 
toward her husband? Why must there be some recognized 
head to the home? Why is it fitting that this should be thre 
husband? How is it that no inferiority is implied? In 
what ways should the husband make manifest his love to his 
wife? How is it that in so many households, where love 
really exists, harshness and fretfulness are allowed to hide 
it? Why is the Lord especially pleased with filial obedi- 
ence? When only is a child right in disobeying his parents? 
How does “in all things” include the manner as well as 
extent of obedience? How is the courage and cheerfulness 
“of children affected by a fretful father? Why is such a dis- 
temper especielly contagious in a family? Why is the father 
chiefly responsible for the family courage and good cheer? 

5. Worx anv Rewarb mm THE Home (vs. 22-25).—Who 
is the real Master—not the “ according-to-the-flesh ” master 
—of all servants? What is eye-service? When is it wrong 
to please men? What kinds of singleness of heart are espe- 
cially valuable in workmen? Why will service be sure to 
be hearty if it is done “as to the Lord”? What are some 
of the other ways in which our work is benefited by conse- 
crating it toGod? What, on the contrary, are some of the 
degradations that befall our work when it is done entirely 
“astomen”? What is it that God’s faithful servants will 
inherit ? (Rom. 8: 17; 1 Cor. 3: 21-23.) When, and where, 
does that reward begin? Why is it that any evil-doing in a 
home is most speedily and effectually punished? What are 
some of the punishments that befall it in the home? outside 


the home ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Where did the Colossians live? 2. What did Pant bid } 


them do if they had quarrels one with another? 3. What 
are some of the virtues he urged them to “ put on,” like gar- 
ments? 4, And what was to go over all these, like a girdle? 
5. What was Paul’s message to wives? 6. To husbands? 
7. Tochildren? 8. To fathers? 9. Toservants? 10. And 
how were the Colossians to do whatsoever they did2 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 





HOLINESS. 
OBEDIENCE. 
MEEKNESS. 
ENDEAVOR. 





LOVE BEGINS AT HOME. 








THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 





FATHER. 
MOTHER. 
BROTHERS. 
SISTERS. 


- CHRIST, 


ABIDE WITH UB: 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ More like Jesus would I be.” 

“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 
“ Sing them over again to me.” 

* All for Jesus.” 

“ My life, my love, I give to thee.” 
“ Take my life, and let it be.”’ 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the Apostle’s injunction to right conduct, as in those of 
Moses, there is necessarily an adaptation to the historical 
circumstances of his time. Our Lord said that Moses, on 
account of the hardness of their hearta,—that is, of their men- 
tal limitations.—allowed things which were no longer to be 





tolerated. Are we to suppose ‘that all such sieiahad Singita 
tions had passed away in the first century of our era, so that 
it was possible not only to enunciate the great principles of 
Christian duty,—as our Lord did in his Sermon of the Foun- 
dations,—but make applications of these, at every point, to 
the actual needs of society, which never would call for ex- 
pansion? With our view as to the moral quality of slavery, 
how are we to judge of injunctions as to the relative duties 
of master and slave, which seem to treat that relation as 
normal? Yet the modern repugnance to slavery is purely 
and distinctly Christian, the outgrowth of the teachings of 
the Sermon. 

“In fact, the method of Christianity in dealing with social 
evils is to enunciate the principles with which they are in- 
consistent, and to leave these to do their work, while — 
ing the waste of spiritual force which would have 
involved in a direct attack. It forbids neither slavery nor 
polygamy, and yet it makes each impossible, in the long run, 
to Christians. 

So of the relations of husband to wife, and of parent to 
child, as these existed in apostolic days. The gradual ab- 
sorption of the spirit of Christ by Christian society, has made 
both these relationships different from anything that could 
have existed then. The principle of love has eclipsed that 
of mere authority. Mutual courtesy and unselfish considera- 
tion have replaced the assertion of rights to bear rule. 
Paul’s injunctions rest on principles of perpetual and univer- 
sal validity. If, however, he were writing for the churches 
of. England and America in our century, he would give them 
a different application and a more adequate expression. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

Every man has a duty to attend to in his own sphere,—a 
sphere to which he is assigned in the providence of God. 
And every man’s sphere of personal duty includes the spheres 
of other persons with whom God’s providences have brought 
him into close relation. Hence a man cannot do his own 
duty all by himself. Others must help him, and he must 
help others, 


her special duty, and in which the special duty of every 
member involves other members in their relations. 


considers faithfully the wife to whom he owes love and 


doing as a wife. 
only ‘as they consider their children as their children. Chil- 


dividual responsibility includes his spirit and conduct toward 
others than himeelf. 
of the teachings of this lesson ! 


ADDED POINTS. 4 


own free wills. A good heart must be chosen and put on by 
them. 


of others. Unless we recognize that pattern, we are not even 
striving in the right direction. 


union under its sway. Unless love rules in a family, a family 
cannot rightly exist. 


tivation of a true family life. 
effective for good. 
In serving our fellows aright we “serve the Lord Christ.” 


wedo. The Lord is a good paymaster ; and, if we do wrong, 
we must expect the consequences of wrongdoing. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_>—+__ 


GEIKIE’S “HOURS WITH THE BIBLE.”* 


It is given to few writers to put themselves into the 
place of the public in such a way as to supply exactly 
what it wants in any direction. 
have a large share of common sense, an extensive know]- 





edge of his chosen subject, and tho gift of impart- 





* Hours with the Bible; or, The Scriptures in the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. Aan entirel 
| new edition, revised throughout and largely rewritten. Vols. 
to VI. : The Old Testament. re, % PP. Xv. ii, 596 ; iff, 660; iff, 
Gib ; il, 462; 11, 560. New X feds dnd Company. $1.50, 





The home is a sphere in which every member has his or 


A hus- 
band cannot be faithful and loving as a husband unless he 


fidelity. The wife must include her husband in her duty- 
Parents can be wise and true as. parents 


dren have their duties as children only in thé light of their 
relation to their parents in the Lord. Masters cannot be 
masters, nor can servants be servants, except in their relation 
to others who are in the opposite relation tothem. And so 


far the Christian home is a little universe: every member of 
it is individually responsible for his own action, and his in- 


What a world this would be if every home and every indi- 
vidual in every home were just as they should be in the light 


Those whom God has chosen have a duty to exercise their 
God’s forgiveness of us is the pattern for our forgiveness 
Love is the greatest thing in the world. Discord becomes 


Song has its place in the expression ofiove and in the cul- 
But the spirit of sacred song 
must be in the heart before its phrasing on’the lips can be 


Service for others in a right spirit is service for Christ. 


We shall have the reward we deserve for whatever of good 


To do so a men must 


ing what he knows. If he fail in any of these, his book 
will be a failure. 

No book on the Bible in our time has enjoyed such 
popularity as that of Dr. Geikie. Its form partly. 
accounts for this. It is free from the stiffness of the 
formal commentary, and equally from the limitations of | 
the exegetical sermon. This leaves its author free to 
“use all other books to cast light on this book,” as 
Coleridge phrases it; to be alternatively descriptive, 
historical, literary, and edifying, as his subject and the 
interest of his readers calls for. His easy, graphic style, 
his wide reading in the related literature, and his rever- 
ence for the sacred texts he is illustrating, all help to 
make*Dr, Geikie the popular expositor the English and 
American public have been waiting for. 

The new edition of his “ Hours” is not a new book. 
It preserves its identity with the former edition, Its 
contents are largely the same, and what has been altered 
or added involves no change in its method or shift in 
his point of view. It is a book adapted to the same 
class of readers, and aims at the same result of making 
the Bible more interesting, intelligible, and profitable to 
the average reader. 

But the revision has been painstaking and extensive, 
Sometimes jt is only a word that has been changed,—an 
adjective omitted or inserted to make the picture truer 
to nature. Frequently, paragraphs have been recast, or 
new ones inserted; and in some cases the bulk of a 
chapter is new matter. Especially two sources have fur- 
nished these alterations. Since Dr. Geikie published the 
first edition he has visited Egypt and Palestine, and his 
new edition contains constant and graphic reference to 
his experience; and yet the main purpose is kept too 
well in view to allow the text to become a narrative of 
travel, The other source is the recent discoveries in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and the lands of the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, for in- 
stance, are admirably summarized in Vol. II. The 
identification ‘of Kadesh-barnea and its significance 
are indicated. The labors of Mr. Flinders-Petrie and 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund are used at the 
proper place, and the book generally has been well 
brought down to date. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Geikie is more disposedo 
recognize the existence of open questions than im his 
first edition. Thus he discusses the possible antiquity 
of man on our planet with much less dogmatism than 
formerly, while he still stands firm against every theory 
which would trace man’s natural descent to the lower 
animals. 





German-American preachers have not added much to 
the sermon literature of either nationality, while they 
have done good service in the gospel by their ministra- 
tions, Dr. A, Spaeth’ 8 Saatkirner are not directly ser- 
mons, but summaries of his expositions of the Gospels 
of the Church Year preached during his twenty-five 
years’ pastorate in St, John’s Lutheran Church in Phila- 
delphia. Like German sermons generally, they differ 
from English and American sermons generally, in wear- 
ing a more rhetorical dress, especially in exhibiting the 
sacred associations of the themes. They also are more 
closely exegetical, as dealing with portions of the Serip- 
ture around which the commemoration of the day 
gathers, and as being the outcome of a theological train- 
ing in which exegesis holds a high place. Again, the 
American preacher draws on the literature, especially 
the poets, of the language. Dr. Spaeth quotes freely, 
but always from the German hymns of the collection 
which-is used in the German churches of the General 
Council. Finally, it is not to the common sense, but to 
the gemiithlichkeit, or emotional capacity, of his hearers, 
that direct appea) is made. The work as a whole takes a 
high place in its class, as the product of sound scriptural 
scholarship, earnest Christian conviction, true devotional 
feeling, and large power of utterance. (Large 8vo, pp. 
462, with portrait. Philadelphia: Ig. Kohler. Price, 
$1.75.) 


A bright, wholesome, and withal feminine, piece of 
Puritanism, is Dr. Anna Robertson Brown’s address to 
the Association of College Alumnsz, What is Worth 
While. Speaking to educated women as a class, she 
deals with the especial problems of their life in the 
light of eternal truths. ®She runs rapidly over the things 
which it is wise to let go, being “those we cannot carry 
into the eternal life,” and the things we should lay fast 
hold of. There is at times in this address the shrewd 
combination of wit and wisdom which gives charm to 
Emerson’s writing ; and it is rare to meet with an address 
at once so practical through high principles, and so 













































































































































































readable through brightness of manner. 
(8vo, pp. 32. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents. m 








‘BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last’ page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the best tonic 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain 
and body. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
35 cents a Copy, $4.00 Year. 


Among the contributors to HARPER'S MAG- 
AZINE for 1894 will be: CHarLes DupLey 
Warner ( The Golden House, & new novel); 
Gerorce pu Maurier(77i/- | 
by, a.new novel); BRANDER 
aeeleden: Vignettes of 

En WISTER 
(Siero of hie Wild West), 
pwin Lorp WeEss (from 
the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf by Caravan, also, 
Sketches of India); AL¥RED 
Parsons; RICHARD Harp- 
tno Davis ( Parisian 
Sketches); Pouttney Bice- 
Low; Freperic Reminc- 
TON (Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains in Mexico A py a 
Rarer, and ot ( The 
New South); W.G. Tirvany 
and Dr. W. A. Brooks (on 
Athletic Sports); R. R 
Bowker (editing the series 
of Great American Industries); WILLIAM SHARP 
(Rome in A frica); W. D. Howetys (Personal Ree- 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A pitiable var ee it 4 9 oes see an infant suffering 
from the lack It is entirely un- 
mecessary, as a reliable Mend con can always be obtained ; 
we refer’ to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
@Gemsed Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists 
everywhere. 


NEW BOOKS. 


*** Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SILVER BOWLS. 


By Mrs. Geooms A. Paull Giaate KE, Kenney). 
12mo) 428 pp. 4 illustrations, §1.50, 











Another interesting book for Sabbath-schools by 


this popular writer. 
G@LEN-CAIBRN LIBRARY. Six books by Mrs. 
George A. Paull. i2mo. Illustrated. $7. 
Mrs. Morse’s Girls, 
Christie's a Thin 
Bernie's Light. 
Christie's Bee Sake e 
The 
Sliver Bowts. 


moon, AND STARS; or, Astronomy 
for ners. By Agnes Giberne. Rewritten 
and enlar ed from the 20th Tonéoa edition. 16 illus- 
trations. 12mo0. $1.25, 


IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev.T. L. Bally. 
12mo. va 


SUN, 


OR’S DAUGHTER. A com- 
—. Vaieee ts “ Adam's Daughters.”” By Julia 
MacNair Wright. 12mo. $1.50, 
ON A SNOW-BOUND CRAs. 
Julia MacNair Wright. 12mo. $1.25. 


THE BRIDAL Soe Vantn. New edition 
from new type. 60 cen 


DAILY FOOD. A new and elegant edition, 
dere print and fine paper, with 12 beautiful illustra- 
Handsomely bound in eaticate ont dainty 
ao git, 75 cents; extra tain Pa 
mo, cloth, is cents ; gil 
calf, 80 cents. 


JESUS ONLY. Aselection of éniy ts texis about 
Christ and his work, the same Bits “ Daily Food.” 
With 12 illustrations. Cloth, gilt, 75 cents ; calf, $1. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. Special edi- 
tion on fine thin paper. Calf, gilt, $1. 


SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Bs volumes. 
12mo, Ina neat chestnut case. §25 N 

This library is composed of books of ‘wpeseal ex- 
cellenceand interest. They are adapted to the various 
ages usually found in Sabbath-schools, 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
and 48 and 50 East 23d Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 08 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm st. 8 San Francisco,735 Market St. 


Three New Volumes of Religious Classics. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas 
& Keomprs. Lilustrated with 15 drawings depicting 
scenes in the Life of Christ, by H. HorrmMan, Direc- 

tor of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 1’mo. 
White and id, 75 cents. Vellum, 75 cents. Silk, 
$1.50. Leather, flexible, 92. 
THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. !!- 
ustrated ee, uniform with illustrated “ Daily 
Food " of last season. 18mo. 
paper sides, 75 cents. 

OLinrens THROUGH LIFE'S WIN- 
DOWS. By the Rev. J. R. Mriuer, D.D., author 
of “The Every Day of Life,” ete. Selected from his 
wrneas by BVaALEenaJ. Fryer. l6mo. Ornamen- 
tal binding, 75 cents. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


A story by 


r, calf, $1. 
cents ; } ea 





Gilt edge, white back, 








Among the many po lar Agim will be nd“ The 
Chariot Race” from Rope Hu “A xedo Ro- 
mance,” “ The Face upon aie F oor,” ssing sae s 


Race.” and many other new and famous eacee. are 
incorporated in this elegant work. “The Tuxedo” is 
the moat complete and attractive soot ever published. 
Eko extra cloth, 75e.; seal, gilt, $1, el 
CELSIOR PUSLISN| Naa 
man Street, New York. 





GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOS RELSON & SONG 39 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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llections); LAURENCE Hutton (Literary Land- 
wee 6 ‘erusalem); WILLIAM MCLENNAN; Rev. 
Homer | ee D.D.; Miss KATHARINE ‘Row. 
LAND; Miss Euse ALLEN; CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
Wootson; St.GEORGE MivaRrT; WILiiaM Ham- 
aLTon Gipson; SaMuEL ScuppeR; Mr. Apsey (//- 
bustrations of Shakespeare's Comedies), and others. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 8 Year 


HARPER'S BAZAR begins, with the first 
fumber for January, 1894, the twenty -seventh 
volume of the most popular weekly periodical for 
women, It is as a Fashion — that the 
BAZAR is unsurpassed. The features for 1894 
will include, among many others, the beautiful de- 
a of A. Sandoz, drawn in Paris from Charles 

. Worth models ; Fortnightly Pattern-sheet Sup- 
giements Serial Stories by WititaM BLACK and 

ALTER Besant ; Short Stories by the brightest 
writers among women ; yo = an Social Chats: 
Amateur Theatricals; Embroidery and Neédle- 
work; Cooking and Serving ; Musie and Art; 
Out-door Sporte and Jn-door Gameg; Answers to 

Correspondents ; Facetia, etc., etc. 
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lishers should be accom: 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions will 
otherwise directed. 
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NO MISTAKE 


Subscribe to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
They ‘‘represent the highest types of American Literary and Mustrative work.”’ 





‘serial for 1894 will be Ca 
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\=—New Yorx Times. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
10 cents a Copy. $4.00 8 Year. 
peewee Io byrne pM tos ry present, 
Son Sie! Suny bp bites Maat Wma: 
Shot Stories by the aes 


known writers ; 
the Army and 


traits of distii 
and women of the 
ial Lines calli 


in 

or the h order of tal- 
ent; accurate descriptions of 
every Public Event and not- 
able disaster, illustrated by 
pencil and camera; valuable 
views of This Busy World; 
notes on Matic and Drama ; 
timely information and com- 


ished men 
time; 


artists as W. T. SMEDLEY, 
A. B. Frost, Freperic Remincton, Howarp 
Pyue, C.S. Remnart, Atnert E. Stexner, T. 
De Tuutstrup, W. H. Hype, R. Caton Woop- 
VILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, Victron Perarp, R. 


F. Zocpaum, P. S. Newet., H. M. Witper, E.. 


W. Kemate, together with many other valuable 
and noteworthy features which will entitle the 


WEEKLY among periodicals to the world’s high- 
est praise. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
5 cents a Copy. $2.00 a Year. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is a five 
journal for Jive boys and prs The leadi 


¢ Days, @ story 
West Point life, by Caprain CHARLES Kino. 


Other attractive features will be stories b: Kirk 
MUNROE, the author of the pular ** Mates” 
stories; a serial story of a s life in Old 


New Orleans, Ruta Mc NERY STUART; 
True Tales of Adventure, by CAPTAIN How- 
ARD PATTERSON, and others; Plays for Ama- 
teurs by JOHN Kenprick Bancs, and H. G. 
Paine; Howsfo Do Things; Everyday Mar. 
vels, and many other delightful attractions for 
the boys and girls of America and the world. 
Published every week. 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. ag sent direct to the Pub- 
by Post-office ot Breer Order or Draft. 


Postage Free in the United 


begin from the date of the receipt of the order unless 


Franklin Square, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Books by H. Clay a 





Friendship the Master-Passion. .,,, 


413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


A biography of Major ay | Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition. 
-story of an exceptionally fine specimen 
ust the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


a force in the world. 


The Knightly 
ife 


Price, $r. This is the 
Union, 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


Soldier. 


treatise, but id ince. primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


pages (54 <8k¢ inches) 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Price, $2. 


A book on the nature and his- 
of friendship, and its place as 
enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 


323 Pp ¥% 8 inches), illustrated. 
the ee 


student-soldier of the 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, a theological 


book of 390 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book "has rare value and fascination for biblical students 


and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out/of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


478 pages (734X9 inches).' Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 
thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 


~ of veracity, - of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 


of centuries of 
published, Price, g:. 


ion. 


A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in, cloth, gilt top. Just 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


fast-Table. : 


By Dr. HoLMEsS. Holiday edition. With two 
Portraits and 60 Illustrations by HOWARD 
PyLe. A superb gift. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
$5.00. 


The Old Garden. . 


‘And Other Verses. By MARGARET VELAND. 
Holiday edition. With over t00 exquisite 
Illustrations in color by WALTER CRANE, 
Beautifully printed and bound. $4.00. 


Deephaven.: 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Holiday edition. 
With about 50 Illustrations by C. H. and 
MARCIA O. WoopBuRY. A beautiful volume. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.00, 

A delightful book about Portsmouth, which 
Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the name 
of “ Rivermouth.” 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON,’ 16mo. $1.25. 
“We do not hesitate to rank this story in 
respect to both interest and power with ‘ Ben- 


gregationalist, Boston, 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 





The appearance of these books has marked an epoch 
tn the ey of the . An pe ntand infor- 
mation whic. 


his as wonderful 

Old Testament _ ae : 

Or, The Scriptures in the Light of modern Knowledge, 

| Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. Entirely new 

ition, revised, and largely rewritten. Prin from 
new nate, bound in maroon cloth, gilt lettering. 

Each volume contains a copious index, t of 
authorities quoted, and complete table of contents, 
About 500 pees to the volume, 

6 vols., in box. ce, $7.50. 
“The great advance in every “branch 4 biblical 


knowledge which has marked the ten years during 
which HOURS WITH THE BIBI have been 
“~ re the world, has n thrown much fresh 


y 
ht on the Sacred rds from many sources; elu- 
Gating and | Mluminating countless points hitherto 
imperfectly understood or wholly overlooked. This 
new Ly ist the fruit of continuous effort = 


Syria, ‘and have been able to 
ous _ in the Bible story from 


rofessor R. W. 
of the most learned of this coun 


“This new oftion of Geikie’s HOURS WITH 

= BIBLE is the best introduction to biblical his- 
accessible. I wish most heartily that every 

Gucietion preacher and every Sunday-school —, 
could at once read its eloquent and stirri 
from it there would most certain) 
stronger expository 7 prenchins and 
fruitful instruction in the Bible, In the interest of 
the Church and of Christian education, I trust it may 
have an extensive sale. 

“ CARLISLE, Pa., June 12, 1893.” 


Should be in every superintendent’s and teacher’s 
library. The New Testament series will be begun in 
January. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


4 Fifth Avenue, 













Hundreds of sets of 
The Century’ 
Dictionary 
have been purchased 
as presents to pas- 
tors, Sunday-school 
workers, and friends, 
as wellas for wedding 
gifts. Jz on the most 
—— that can 
e¢ made Where 
Kiends unite the cost 
to each is small, 
The illustrated pamphlet describing it costs five 
2-cent stamps: Mention wy | 4, imes. 
Tue Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. City. 


END for a new catalogue of books suitable for 
Senter ctmeel libraries, with net Time = = 
= to 50 per cent less ‘than publishers’ 

HH. B,. NIMS & COMPANY, Byer, New ook. 

























The Blakeslee 





Graded Lessons. 


USED EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 150,000 SCHOLARS. 


WHAT THEY ARE—WHAT THEY HAVE DONE.—WHAT THEY PROPOSE TO DO. 
Send postal card for circulars and specimen copies to 


The Bible Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield St 











., Boston. 





‘- By on, Re 
[Vol. XXXV,, No. 45.” 









The Autocrat of the Break=' 


Hur’ and ‘The Prince of India.’""— The Cony 


rs, of cee J College, one 
scholars country, 

















































































an on PRA PAY be Were REV. Gronor Dawa BOARDMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Dr. Barrows is the only compete: nt historian of the Parliament of ee 
‘ew York, N. Y. 


‘ ?] for the price of T peat I am of tug rita Rev. Dr. Barrows is of all persons the best calculated to write the history 


Rev. Joszrx Coox, Boston, M: 
“Once more My congrnsubanhens to you on your resplendent service to the truth in the Parliament of 


i aie eee ghee fcan ‘odii FREE. Paorencon Parti Sex ant tnpelseae eposn in ry history of Winee. s: and will stimulate efforts for the 
mere pe. riodical reunion of Christendom.” 
We h offer Godey Pu 
{ ing Go. and have talon advantage ofkourolen. Wo ballov lt to be abeolutel | DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS'S GREAT HISTORY 





JY WORLD'S PARLIAMENT & RELIGIONS 


me Pres't.N.Y./ C.& H.R.J R.R. IN TWO VOLUMES—700 PAGES EACH. 


. Sarg: The only OReiel, Reliable, Full, and Authentic Report of the Most Notable Congress of 
Pres’ t-Lincoln at‘l Bank “N.Y. Modern Times. 


. 7 
end Ex Post Master General U.S.A. $ Ue ay hay What da Pacem ey yt 
, Ex Post Master New York Ci ty. $ What did the Hindus say * 4 What did the Archbishop © of Zante say? 
os What did the Mohamedans say ? What did Vivekananda r. = 
\ \ > [ | re CE y What aid the Confuctans say , What did Prince Wolkensky say? , 
ee W | | & s | ) [ oO | | What did the Parsees say What did Methodism cok ‘ 
: d X What did Cardines Gibby Say? What did Congregatio say? 
\ N (YN | q You will find it just as they said it in Dr. Barrows’s great book. 
’ UWAOAZIDES OF Pel , 
a ete aid : ‘ BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMITATIONS. 
~ \ TIN | ) \| y \] IKI Rl) ©) ne Hon. Cu anups C EY, President of the World’s Con Auxiliary, writes to Dr. Barro ws! 
> 4 (4 : { “Your istory a the © onl ee? ae of the kind ; the only one for the ration of which 
’ have been furnished the original presented in the Parl iament ; the only one w ie the writers and 
speakers can be expected to aid w th Fihelr revision. n 
at re) : CHICAGO, TIL., Nov. 8, 1898, 


COLONEL Pay of L. TuRNER, Esq., President Parliament Publishing Co. : 

My Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 2d instant, I desire to say that in my opinion the Rev, 
John Henry Barrows, is the only person able to intelligently ag = the published p 
the Parliament of Religions. He alone can accurately write the history of the great event. The ae 
ment Publishin of which you are president, has been officially authorized to publish these 


Gopey’s & SCRIBNER’S. eee You receive both oy sending $3.00 to Godey’s, H.Y, conengt. All o ~y ‘publications are necessarily unauthorized, unofficial, inaccurate, incomplete, Rnd 
3.00 ‘ ‘ 


; g. 
** LIPPINCOTT’S. In view ofthese facts, and as a recognition of Dr. Barrows’s fitness for ad work, and of your authority 








“ “ Review or REVIEWS. ‘ 5. 50. “ “ \ per “ “ as publisher, I desire you to enter my order for five complete sets of Ld A oe ‘i 
a ae “* PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. “ 5-00, “ “ 300 “ ss 1. N. Hioors norman, 
B50 **Goop HovusEKEEPING. ‘ 5.00. “ “ $00 * “ President World's Columbian Exposition. 
ss ‘* DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, ‘* .00. “s “ .0o 7.8 
Pw “© TH CosMOPOLITAN. “s Zo “ “ <0 “ “ What Dr. Barrows’s Great History of the World’s Parliament of Religions 
.. & New Vorx Lepcer. sr 5.00. a “ 3.00 ‘ “ is to be: There will be— 
iii “6 “ ‘ 
4 ro “6 “Lire, oe sae “s F $a rs a 3-00 7m Numerous chapters intended to gtve a bird's-eye view of the various meetings, the =) pe being, 
r IFE, pa . 500 ‘* - this descriptive work, to place the reader as far as possible in the position of an attendan the 
6 “ iid “e oe se ‘ 
é UDGE, de a 50 ° ‘Atle the more important addresses presented in the Parliament—Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, Buddhist, 
“ “e e 8 “ “ “ “ 
UCK, -00. §.00 Chinese, Parsee, Japanese, Mohammedan—will be given verbatim exactly as they were presented, without 
ed **NortTH Am. REVIEW. $6 8.00. “s %s 5.00 “ ‘6 ong tench. 7 Pecdeetion, annotation, or otherwise, of interference with the full and absolute freedom 
which was the of amen 
ne “THe CENTURY. ‘ if 7-00, ” 7 400 * . A specially valuable feature of the work will be the presentation of certain unusually valuable papers 
4 se “* HARPER’S BAZAAR. o6 7.00. eS a6 4.00 “s “s which are properly a part of the records of the Parliament, having been prepared for a uring 
4 “ “* HARPER’S MAGAZINE “ 7.00, “ “ “ “ its session, but which were ae presented, having been crowded ont for lack of ene such as 
° mes mantle’s address on the Religious Reunion of Christendom, a paper on Sacrifice, by Professor Conrad yon 
se “* FRANK LESLIg’s ILL’D WEEKLY. 7.00. os a ‘ “ Orelli, of Switzerland, “* The Civic Church,” by W. T. Stead, etc., etc., a)l of w hich A-4 only accessible to this 
| above combinations are merely suggestions. If you poefor to ieee Godey’s with mee 
ther portodionl ors we will furnish corre ere will be brief biographies of the leading actors in this great gathering. There will be some two 
ee desired. This is not an Pos ome reoene ny to the above on brag American hundred full- half-tove engravings, belng portraits of ro er eel nts, and reproductions 
Cred Before} and ¢ be had ; ng progecition. Terms these were of valuable p rotographs of religious subj gath durin the © past tw ‘om every corner of the 
“ ’ Ul oeaggys globe at greet Tepenes, we spedel ¥ viewsto il erating the top’ treated at at the Parliament. 
"Coot 's fn mage = RF es ae om oo may will céuipare Ber nn: with any ree by sare will be careful iy wr pw reports of the denceninational | and general religious congresses prepared 
_ ther a illustrations are superb, and the press able representatives of such congresses, 
ts contributions are selected with great care and judgment. It is truly an educator while "ways In the final chameare there will be given Dr. Barrows’s personal summing up of the entire work. 
Pesortelaine. 7 ane — of eminent omy ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite eee +y- Chena Ss the boo : Ne Te art ° 
b> 7 Raprets ir complete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”—J, Y. The anical characteristics of th will a of type, richness of paper, elegance of illus 


A limited number of specimen copies of Godey’s Magazine free on application, or purchase a trations, oroughness of work, and attractivences in general appearance. 


copy from your nearest newsdealer. 











‘Special Limited Offer to readers of Tit Cabins” Howe JournaL, The regular cash PRICE, PER SET OF TWO VOLUMES, 
—. subscription price of GopEY’s MAGAZINE, Baz Lapizs’ Home JouRNAL and THE 
ELINEATOR (Butterick’s (rs sah is $5.00. "If you will send at once $3.00 to ea he s CLOTH, Stamped jn Gold, $5.00, LEATHER, Stamped in Gold $7.50. FULL 
Magazine, 21 Park Row, New York, we will forward Gopgy’s MAGazinE for one entire MOROCCO, $10.00 
4 Nope months from date of _—" f subscription, and (Ba whole year (12 months each) of a8 , ae 
DIES’ Home JOURNAL an HE DELINEATOR utterick’s). 
Above offer good on/y when remittances are sent, direct to Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Godey Publishing Co.,: 21 Park Row, New York. For territory esa General Agents ;— Illinois, Iowa, and Pacific States, Star Publishing Co,, Chicago, 
wort t Goby by Poll Met, Money Order or Rags Lan Bi enacete een. Peet Ren Dates, aurea Sonlig 6S. Catcger Ti Norte 
a PIPPPOPIDIIIIDOL DIIGO ODDS v e we ad PDS Meo | Ohio, Chas. Webs &'O0, , LIL ; Western Michi C, Spencer " Baitie Mich. ; Eastern 





New York and Connecticut, J. A. Hill & Co., New Yor: * Western New Sor’ ont New ae, Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlbut, New York ; Rhode 5 jenet wa > é Garver, Providence R. 1.; New Ham hire, Ver- 
gael, Sass Mass, ; Eastern assachusetts 









SSIES SUE DS. GE) SS) I SS SS 
















THE BI ESS 3 A BE Z Co., n, Mass. ; i Maine, Jul. torr prin eld, Mass. ; Southern Ohio: and Kgucey ee Wistorionl Pa 
ED 4 fing D. E. Vather & jenour ‘Aunt Kansai end Weraskea, biéree &  Chamberith, Omahs Taervecets 
GOLDEN BELLS é I he L. Rich & 9. Richmon Va; Texas; BM. Brown, Ft. Worth, Texas; West Virginia, 8, X. Preston, Bar: 
" % . ’ 






GLORY IN THE HIGHEST. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 

» containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100. 


John J. Hood, Pic." 


SIV VEE ASE OR 


National PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Hymn-Book PREPARE... FOR CHRISTMAS! 


5 °o CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS. OUR CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


8. Lorenz, assisted by rid. Tex Chi- 

Mrs. Me Mary Gi ny cardner Hanks te voor Constellation Fhe Eight of the We S by Anes 
Th S T D m- among Christmas programs, for eve ion ; music by E. 8. Lorenz, A very admirable 
ompson, » Be -» = “star” open Wes a . but Drilliant and fresh, | Cantata, arranged for a male chorus, ladies’ chorus, 
rs . rt th Its rrr = effective. 1¢ decoration is magni fi and mixed choir, with six strong carols for the Bun- 
cent, w easily constructed gilt stars we pro-| day-school. Price, 15 cents per copy ; $1.50 dozen, 
bodies a new idea in e vide for ie and school will add charm to the socal. Price of Carols, Ayman Ad 2 rd pote per 


° —. . 
making of hymnals.  Per- waren wath ee Gabriel and . 6. | Onn ee ehers of 
a Su 














avataY atata’ atatad avava" ovata’ avata® avata? 


AUAkAy OAYANAY OBYARAY OAWATYAT ANAT 











rvice ominentty adapted The Toymakers of Wonderiand; on, THE 
Pp ] li of itatt foi the little folk: ae aa t a & 198 KnINGLE’s SHOP, by Gabriel and 

ha S ou wou d ke to of rec ons for the folks, an eh a | ° 
y dignifi od, exerctess. It can be rendered b Gardner, is a breezy Christmas comedy. Easily pro- 





duced, charming music. Price, 30 centa per copy, 


























it i "4 nd | postpaid ; $3.00 per dozen, by express. 
know what it is We shall furistmns re by Miss Brown # a reg whew Bog coo Be 
be glad to send free sample Price of the above services, 5 cents each ; 80 comts per Tees — Se eae 
Z med => per hundred, postpaid, Samples of any > jut dh ecntn, 
pages to you, if you are@ |" — 
aT se Christian Work and W H Chetetmnas Troasnry , Noe. 1, 2, 3, are magasines of Christmas ammunition. Nothing better to be 
New Songs for orship. interested. ned qvistinee Chines cents per copy” =O contain Tehatent eoenciere ond other saath, oie 
E REVIVAL HELPER. “ The Doll’s Festival.” Sthing else mite 50 bal i” Sosete praowe, . 
TH JOHN D. WATTLES & CO Sunday Schoo! ‘Tim or great, a copy of our Sunday-school calendar in December, if he mentions 
A new hymn and tune book by Rev. €. W. Rey, ” The School es. LORENS & Co. , 
mstinied faltless in sentiment, elevating, imelodivuy The above for sale by WAND & DRUMMOND, 711 BROAD Siti rorx. 
and inspiring, and though 5 y ad: 
1 in ‘al , Cantatas, Concert Exer- 
Sei ercurctae, be "Te TAM ME, SS 
copies mailed for 35 coats’ Specimen pages free. ptive cata free, FILLMORE 














THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, ones ete Suge ane eae pace, 38 "West ixth Street i nati, Ohio; or, 
$1 500.0 00 CASH Glalogue, songs and music. Address! _Iwordering goods, or én making inguiry eon- 





LITERARY PRIZE MPETITION FOR 
Youne PRoren. 
Particulars at all bookstores, book counters, or, on 


LEONARD PUB. CO... ALBARY, 1-9 cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
CATALOGUE NOW maapY will oblige the publishers, as well as the advertiser, 

















cone, Hames fam music, cenaly bon ete. for the Ba by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
RAPHAEL courant,” x n- you 
aca lew Yee” neat | Sday Sehoo! Times 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is patiched weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 

ONE COPY, OMe YEAT,........0....6-ccccesseeeesceesseneneens $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
samt ene CLUBS. 

. or any set of t or of 

will be supplied with as man copies as tay be ae 

sired, at the followin yearly ¢ ub rates ada 

umber ies (more — 

to individual addresses, $1 bic each, agian 
one address, 


For five or ww Y copies in a package to 
os cents A package thus sent is addressed to 


person only, and no names can be written or 
printed. on the “Separate papers. 

be ordered eo J righ 

na 


The +] for a club ma 
1.00 each, and 
wee 80 








to individual addresses at 
; to one address, at fifty cents eac 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one From anciher, 
others in the same school get a Leg 





peckage clubs at Afty’ to the 

clubs a y cents per. e Pontent 
That large may be mr opy to ipte oe ame 
packages of five or more copies each, 


FREE COPIES. One free 
allowed for Treszton copies 
free copies 


additional, wall be 
speck inaclubof either 

clubs cannot 
well be mes ae, bot wil t uded in the 


ns may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
= the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
jonate share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a apap es of me 
= , ma Sees at club rates for such a length of 
eas @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
I tyne can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
= _ cheng fo but can have a copy transferred 
rate address at the rate of 
unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, When it has over six months to run. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
a twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ra few weeks only, we will mai! an extra 
i, Oa leas as desired, at the rate of thrée cents 


asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it ae Lew —_— All addresses should include 
county an 
fa club subscription is renewed 
son in the one who sent Gone 
pd +77 will ade an the lisher by 7 Saging that 
ub he subscribes fo: es the place of the one 
ed ast y bef cor & Eo er io oe 
e papers will not be sent fo te 4 subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless 4 request, The 
Pied aiscobtinned at 


rs for a club will taverts 

piration of the subscr tom Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
sent free, upon tion. 


ress 
po of! 


jous yh 4 
r ta! 


ox ie 








FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings. 
6 shillings each. 


6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pepere pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in @ 
age to one om whichever may be preferred 
po 
a Seees f Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
Sealy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
ee SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 


Mention The Sunday 
School Times. 










McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 
World's Pair Av Awards. 











STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


SELE 


AND 


sige sia 


_4t Back * 






Dollars or Kicks 


for women, according to whether they do, or don’t 

do, their washing in a sensible way. If they use 

Pearline, it means good, hard dollars saved. 

Pearline is economy. All that ruinous 

rubbing that makes you buy linens 

and flannels twice as often as you 

¢ need to, is spared, to say nothing of 
your time and labor, 

See the troubles that women have to endure with 

other ways of washing. There’s that hard, wearing-y 

out rub, rub, rub, or the danger of ruining things with 

acids if you try to make it,easy. Washing with Pearline is 


absolutely safe. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous rs will. tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
Sen or “‘the same as Pearline.’ wf. "S FALSE—Pearline is mes posed, 
and if sends you | esses 7” lace of Pearline, 
honest™—send 1 back ; PYLE, New York, — 





EDUCATIONAL. ‘ 
Toe eg eee en 








EDISON PHONOGRAPH F oye 
and absolutely bom 6500 to Baca Ghee 





ay 
everywhere. For particulars, KH, 
“Qae cational Ph nograph 
a on. on 
44 Lafayette Building, Chicage, —_ 








Chautauqua 

is a household word, It stands for self-education at 
home. Parents and children often drift apart, as the 
latter make rapid mental progress. Systematic 


Literary and Scientific 


reading prevents such separation. The majority ot 
the 210,000 members are bet ween thirty and forty years. 
“ Education ends only with life.” Here is a definite 
plan for you. Join the great 


? Circle. 
Write for detailed plans to 
JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 









Cod Liver Oil asit 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites has come to be an 
article of every day use, a prompt 
relief for Colds, Coughs, Throat EVERY Famity Ss HAVE IT 
troubles, and a positive builder of Povoenen b Pion me chap 
flesh. : STRAP aa aon 


= Se 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. CO BB PHILA 0 





Sugar, and 
g less than one cent a cup. 
» and EASILY 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





ge GREATEST INVENTION 





“DO NOT STAMMER,” 


general} ‘fron. 4: tony a! Childs, proprietor Philadel 
pee acco’ Professor Horatio Wood, M.D., 
uf iy 3 WTS of Pennsylvania, and John D. 
attl 

bend tor pone, Dee, @ Saws S 
pend tor 5 page matleute, 10383 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bas STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


; Te swat 


26 ois 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, pul- 
it chairs, communion and a: “ed 
les, S. 8. teachers’ deaks, e 








actiie Jor anormation to 
PHILADELPHIA, Pht 0.3.4. 

















— clocks, music boxes, 
cook books, and all kinds of pre- 
miumagives to Club Agents. 

neome made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

Zl and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


WALL PACERS N 


When you can oy the beat at 
for for postage we . wil fal 


eargeo prices in any quantity. 
Dinner, oo, and toilet sets, 

a Instructions How 
CHAS. M. N. KILLE 614 & 616 So. 20th St St, Phila, 











P. O, Box 289. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 







HOME INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


CHURCH é 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


COLLEGES 
° S 


[MAGIC LANTERNS - lat Fy 
































giving Reuion“® 
of the Whole soky 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat ; just send to your grocer for a 


7, 


a 


S. 


a 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH 


——CONDENSED-— 


MINCE MEAT | 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
work of the best home-made article. Try this old- 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
for it at your grocers, or send 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 








PULPIT FURNITURE. 


yt Fy ay } PM US = 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 
Stands, 


ik or merino. 
Soe. “pend for illus, i 





©, A, HART & CO.. 183 N. 3d & 
Te ASe Ase BANNERS. 


Baltimore, Md. 
a Yor ities illustrated “pores 


euOne VEL 


meanane’ Sit rset OUND yay. BAL tia IMORE. MD. 











Beene DELLS 





BucK Keye RELL FO! Face tage Coppa 
LENORE BELLS, PEALE AND ae cuimts, 


A Welcome Guest to Pastore and Families. 














oted to sermons, lectures Bible comments, 


Dev 
tions of the day Sunday-school and mission wor 
best writers on theology and Carietion ethics. fib 
trated. Montbly, 25 cents. hae Aa rs, rs, #2 
The ten ad bound vols., fully indexed? Ss. A 
brary of biblical helps is found in eac 
For fall any of either of the following : 
Mother, Home, and Heaven, Dr. Cuyler’s, $2.75 
and Patriotic ao 3.50 
Ideals of Life, by 200 best auth 2.76 
Guthrie's 's Select Works, & 8.00 
the Magazine will be sent one woe ‘tree, also mem- 
bership \n purchasing ig agency. rs, teachers, and 
agents e@ good wages taking orders. Sample free. 


BE. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


LET PRICES TALK! 


You wos 5 be ne ae at the price asked for our 
“ Compen Agents wanted. $50 per week. 
FRANKLIN Be re oy" BIBLE HOUSE, 
46, 47, 49, 5! Street, Ph 


‘ AGENTS, WANTED 01 ON SHAY. 


ing Pencil. Agents exice 400 
Monsen iivener M’f’g Co.. X 1133. Lacrosse. Wis. 














577A 0529000, sete, sartie 3 





























Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; hey are made of 
tough lass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


_ Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBeTH Co. 








ERFECT' Leather with 

Vacuum Leather Oil in 

it; 25c, and~your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 

Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store: 
Vacuum OU Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHURCHES ino OREANISTS 








a” 


ie att is 


4 ft Ta 





LISZT ORGAN, Stylo 804 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 

Co, 


Mason & Hamlla Organ and Plano May 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN. 

in Fourth Presbyterian Church, West 
ew Y' — Contains two manuals of full 
com pedals, 22 speaking stops; in very good 
con ition | bullt by ‘Mesars. Jardine & Son, about 20 
yearsago. For further particulars, address’ 

FARRAND & VOTEY OBGAN CO., 
1945 Park Avenue, New York. 





Now standin; 
Sth Stress, 





| 





ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FOR 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 







a 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 


over al! other makes. 


Same & at © For daily comfort 


“SEAMLESS HEEL. 
mst save J mag 2 ee 


Recommended by Physicians 





A hd & OS SPIP ost. 
Lynn, Mass 





The New Shape 


In Hosiery. 
Saves Discomfort. 


>| a 


Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


6 SOLID SILVER $ 3. 50 








TEA SPOONS 
Engraving, 3 cts. per letter extra, 
Sent by express on receipt of price. 


HARRINGTON & CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufactu 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 


which will neither ‘zip Ror chafe. The 


Being Ki, 8 -f.% measure) will 
much . Bend address on 











en a woman KNOWS tht 
GoLp Dust Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else’’ game. 
MADE BY 


| N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO. 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 


















and get 


GOLD DUST. 

















The New Battleship 


Massachusetts, in both speed and 
power, has no superior in the Navies 
of the ety 


adsachuselt 


TEE? 
ALwIE ESA 


has no superior in the world of Life 
Insurance, and can give absolute pro- 
tection at the minimum of cost. 
60 per cent. of usual rates. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 

Life mhas no superior. It 

ives Cash vidends, Cash Surrender 

alues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Spec lal, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres, 53 State St, Bast on, 
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-50-(s000 Urgall 


This is one of the 00 and most liberal offers ever 
Made. You could not buy the same instrument from an 
ass a@ dealer at twice the We sell at manufac- 


direct from the factory to the nay = _— 
manufacturer, becau 

direct businoss in the world. You 

from $50 to $200 ~~ Sane Sa us. 


lower any 


actual 
ment in alg! county in the U. s Write at once for 
our me EK toany address. It con- 
tains beaut eful accurate descrip 
tions and lowest prices of the latest and finest styles of 


ben oy It will save you many times its 
weight in gold. 
Organs from $27.50 up. Pianos from $175 up. 


FOR CASH, OR ON EASY CREDIT. 
All Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no es 
Any Bani or Commercial Agency in the 
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eel ala ala ele ae ale 


0 onene een nina aaa? 
tn tn ntate's’a's?s's’ ? ¢ a 'a‘elale 
sia‘elelala eal alee a ale ee ee a eee. a. 


tale. e es 


yl $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Prices 
ae Se Paes Shays Se 84.00 and 65.00, 


es elelalel alan a ale ate aS 


vi 
“olizemen's, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 - 


pee es, Extension 


and ©2.00 Shoes for oe Gemeeal Wear. 
Rays e vad Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
Dongola. 


Shoe. 
ao 


> For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and 62.00 Shoes. Best 
W.L. Dongies 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the botiom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and pricz 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands he dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, 


If you wish to -—— our footwear it will ou to examine W. L. las Shoes 
what next in need, ap oy Postage Treks hen dualeen dealers cannot ‘ade tone Take 
no substitute, Sonate Giothenne wah full instructions how to order by mail, 

Address ints abate Nea meer Peer er mime 





Shoes are made of the best material, in all f 








seinen went STAY 00 th vat 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee] and warranted water-proof. All other stays 


Made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ‘Ever Ready.’’ 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


SPECIAL Lor é. } BODE. DRESS STEEL CO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 
74 Grand 8t., New Yor. 


535 Market 


BROWN & METZNER, 


Street, San Francisco. 











en the KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder 


WIFE tt SEES 
Sareea 


tie: 





TA 


B LAME Q 


Brace 

er combined. Sold everywhere, or sent, 

posta _on  Eeodes of $1.00 per pair plain, or $1.50 
easure. Address. 

CRERBOORER B RACE CO., O., aston, Pa, Pa. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai 2,541,8738.61 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18093. 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. AS, P, PEMOT, Pi President, 


CHA OT 
HARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas, 
WM, F, WILLIAM, le yl. 
AWSON, Sec. Agency Dept, 











‘punmowens. 
Teresi en: Sos ke Giilings 
Pemberton 8, echiaces, Charles 8. ingen, 
Alexander Bidd) mewass ¥F. Beale, Jr., 
“Sonn 8. Gerhard 
HY FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES » "7 
for References. HIGHEST SA a“ INTE sanent 
© Address, TACOMA LNVESTHENT Tacoma, Wash, 








, STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
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N for the well. iG < 
“7 Catalogue free. (b= 


ITS 





esses re coal atte “utfectea fe 
| all curable cases. send'f for be tealed cata 


Ee@GLEsTon Truss Co,, 69 Dearbo' 




















PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LBaD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The one 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples 
double the money. 

Jos. OIxOn CRUCIBLE CO,, 
JERGEYV CITY, N. J. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


pm gt cards, etc. ponies 
— Small newspaper size, $44. 
reatm 
— y 


sa easy, 





Write fo 


PT see to factory, 
Meriden, Conn. 








AWARDED 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


At World’s Columbian Exposition. No press 
quired. All stationers sell them. > 














OSTON LINEN pty mf are su in 
eoren BaD eeeake 
UNKER Samuel W ard Co. Boston. 
PS) A 
ven 

pork dealers in Dry Goods hillines, 


eg, RELIABLE WATER. ; 


No Better Incubater Mad 
testimonials. 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA’ — 




























































































THE CHINESE SAY, 
“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to ti 


.” About half of your toil can be a 
i te eso of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in hourse- 
cleaning. No. 82. 












& or in any occupation in- 
idental to a woman’s 






Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
bu 








NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


** CHILD OF PROMISE.’’ 
A new service of Roriptage, recitation and ne. 
wet pee fbi capes, aol poet 


NEW DIALOGUE. 


HOW THE BROWNIES 
FOOLED SANTA CLAUS. 


A new and cantata, fring twenty young 
to tobe. dn conjunction 
candy-boxes of any kind. Can be used as an en- 
Gro evenings cuverenianncns, A gh Ty 
paid, 5 cents each ; @ conte per dosen. j 
CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By George Beaverson. Containing ten new carols 
Price, 5 cents each, postpaid; $4 per 
100, not prepaid. 
“THE HOPE OF THE AGES.” 
A service for Christmas. By W.L. Mason. Issued 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

A service for Christmas. By W. L. Mason. Issued 
1891, Price of above two services, 5 cents each, post- 
paid ; $2.50 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 

LIFT UP THE VOICE. 

A Christmas anthem. Price, postpaid, 10 cents each; 
or, $1 per dozen. 

A specimen copy of each of the above mailed for 30 
cents in stamps. 

THE SANTA CLAUS MAN. 

A recitation book containing recitations all for 
Christmas. Price, 15 cents each, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CANTATAS 


eo 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST. 
So dialogues, Tecitattona Only’ few rehear- 
ngs, ” 
eale as ded cents by mail. 
OUR SA VIOURB-HKING.—By the Rev. Rozzrr 
Lowry. A id mm Christmas service, 
new thisseason. 16 pages..............6 cents by mail, 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 








for primary classes. Mrs. Wrizor F. 
Caarreaod Hoserr P. “m6 cents by 


: 





, fresh, simp 
A good line of Octavo Anthems Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc. 


Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an 
ufacturers 


the man 





Z 
\ 








of, MANY MINDs\\ 
WZ, =) 
opportuni . 
the manutcturer fred rics for the twee bet vera stable fr use eg gdvertonmests 


FOURTH PRIZE. 


Many men of many minds, 
Many soaps of many kinds: 








—_ 


—_ 


to contribute to its literature 


Some are better, some are worse, 
Some a blessing, some a curse, 
Some exist without excuse; 
Others for some special use; 


But very rarely do we find 


All virtues in one soap combined. 
Such is the case, though, with the brand 
That is now foremost in the land; .... 
For Ivory Soap no rival knows - 


In any quality that goes 


To give a special virtue to 


A soap that some one thing will do. « 
The Ivory is itself possessed 

Of all the merits of the best ; 

And now the truth is widely known, 

It beats the best on grounds their own. 


ROBERT J. MITCHELL, Sheldon, N. Dak. 





= 








THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.,, 
Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St... NewYork. 


The International Lessons 
(Pocket Edition) 


Every Sunday-school teacher shouid have a 
copy of the pocket edition of the International 


Sunday-school lessons. 


It is a little book (2% x4 


inches) containing: all the lessons for 1894, with 
g 


both t 


e Common and the Revised Version given 


in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for 


notes. 


The booklet is printed on thin, tough 


paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 
pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look 


over the lesson at odd minutes. 


Choice enough 


for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in,color and gold, by mail, 25 cents; five or 


more copies, 20 cents each. 


Bound in fine leather, 


50 cents ; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























A quarter-pound can be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15centsin stamps, Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co., New York. 
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am 


Contains new 





SELEOTI: for 
single responsive readings. ph By 
US THE NAZARENE, by P. F. A fine 
Christmas Service Rea 
mu Serves hon cad asi: ae 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Sense and Myrehe “Chgisemas Jou Sais “Aiea 


SRG See sates for children, but in the fine rar 
“ by Root & Weatherley, adults will 
ee ee re best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A TMAS BASAAB. by Mrs. N. Ric! and I 
R. Murray § This is a new and pleasing whic 
is neither a cantata or exercise Sat has the racteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price 10 cents per single c . 

A OMRISTMAS REVERIE, by w. L. Mason is an- 
peed gy gegen which hae met with much success and ap- 
proval. ice ro cents per single c ° 

THe WONDERFUL STORY, ty Mary B. Brooks and 
GE Sota te praca even the of our Lord 

earth, verses, 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per sin by » 
ot the “MUSICAL 7 


sna. fe be a very weed 


poe Fm a ey Price rs cents mail. 
Music furnished free fa ‘Soleiion, 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


New Curistwas Music. 


WARD & DEUMMOND’S Christmas Carols 
No. 15. Six gems, §2.20 per 100, postpaid. 


EIGHT NEW 


RESPONSIVE » MUSICAL SERVICES 
E s Christmas Greeting, 
* s of Silence Ended, 
* tmas Stars, 


_ 








Golden Bells, 
br Blessed Babe, 
alll Glimpses of Bethlehem, No. 11. 
. Malisd, postpaid: Gkuseen he 53 _ 
GOLDEN TEXTS, 1894, 


Gems linked with Precept, Prayer, and 
er conta» Sosen, postal 
some cover. 30 cents a . ; 
92.20 per 
Wek 8 fall ly of everything in the way of 
Christmas inusic. Dent auatter your enaecs. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Broad e New ¥ 


7 way ork. 
i 


BPAY.Sg4OU. WORE 
eer ae oor 


logue to go with 


And M 




















The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 





the publjsbers will 


. Should, however, an advertisement of not ha’ good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
tosuhecrivers ant anoney thas they lose therenr. ane 




















